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Foreword 

1381526 

In  the  Eastham  Annual  Town  Meeting  Warrant  dated 
January  20,  1949,  Article  33  reads: 

To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
form  plans  in  commemoration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
town’s  incorporation. 

The  Town  did  so  vote — unanimously. 

Thus  the  Eastham  Tercentenary  Committee  came  into 
being. 

Now,  after  two  years  of  individual  spade  work  and  or¬ 
ganizational  collaboration  carried  on  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  distinguished  literary  talent  which  good  fortune  has  so 
kindly  bestowed  upon  us,  the  Committee  with  justifiable  pride 
presents  this  Tricentennial  brochure  in  the  firm  belief  it  not 
only  will  be  read  with  interest  and  enjoyment  by  the  folks 
and  friends  of  Eastham  but  also  will  endure  as  an  historic  nar¬ 
rative  for  future  generations. 

So — acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  sort  of  epistolary  toast¬ 
master,  as  it  were — it  becomes  the  pleasant  task  of  the  writer 
to  herewith  express  the  gratification  which  the  Tercentenary 
Committee  feels  over  the  rare  combination  of  circumstances 
that  have  so  happily  lent  themselves  to  the  success  of  the 
project. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  credits  stands  the  remarkably  gen¬ 
erous  response  on  the  part  of  the  good  people  from  near  and 
far  to  the  subscription  plan — a  sure  fire  indication  of  the  es¬ 
teem  which  residents,  visitors  and  boosters  all  hold  for  the  fine 
old  town,  its  history  and  its  traditions. 

Further.  One  might  well  travel  far  and  search  widely, 
yet  still  not  find  a  two-leaf  clover  of  good  luck  comparable 
with  that  which  Dame  Fortune  has  so  opportunely  bestowed  up¬ 
on  us — Henry  Beston  and  Donald  G.  Trayser.  It  is  the  charm¬ 
ing  preface  by  the  former — so  well  known  as  the  author  of  that 
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masterpiece  of  Cape  Cod  lore,  The  Outermost  House — coupled 
with  a  story  of  Eastham,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before 
been  written,  now  set  forth  by  the  latter,  a  distinguished  his¬ 
torian  and  man-of-letters,  that  will  give  the  book  a  worthy 
place  in  the  library  of  Cape  Cod  literature. 

Finally — To  Alberta  Lowe  and  to  all  the  other  good 
people  who  both  directly  and  indirectly  have  so  courteously 
permitted  the  use  of  their  writings  and  reproductions  from 
photograph  collections,  the  Tercentenary  Committee  expresses 
deep  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks. 


Harry  S.  Young, 

General  Chairman. 


THE  AUTHORS 
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A  traveler  from  the  mainland,  once  he  has  turned  the  el¬ 
bow  of  the  Cape  and  continued  northerly,  will  presently  en¬ 
counter  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  dramatic  landscapes  in 
America.  It  is  the  great  scenic  view  of  the  marshes  of  East- 
ham  spreading  eastward  channeled  with  winding  creeks  to  a 
barrier  wall  of  dunes  travailed  by  wind  and  wave,  and  beyond 
these  dunes,  the  sea.  The  light  in  the  sky  will  have  changed 
to  the  observant  and  musing  eye.  Throughout  the  immensity 
of  space  the  sun’s  brightness  is  reflected  from  the  two  great 
mirrors  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the 
western  sky  in  particular  is  at  sundown  one  of  the  burning 
windows  of  the  world,  beautiful  beyond  telling  when  some 
golden  planet  stands  in  the  twilight  clarity  above  the  woods. 

The  community  seated  thus  between  two  seas  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  English-speaking  North  America,  being  of  early 
seventeenth  century  origin.  An  Indian  community  preceded 
it  upon  these  moors,  and  it  was  once  the  Algonquin  tongue 
which  was  heard  on  the  rounded,  grass-covered  hills  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay.  Champlain,  visiting  and  exploring  the 
southern  New  England  coast  in  1605,  gives  a  sketch  of  this 
Red  Man’s  Village,  and  shows  it  as  large  and  populous.  Out¬ 
wardly  nothing  remains  of  it  today  but  a  debris  of  arrow- 
makers’  flakes  at  certain  stations  on  the  marsh  shore,  grooves 
in  a  boulder,  and  the  occasional  arrowheads  one  finds  now  and 
then  as  one  searches  the  terrain.  All  is  gone,  and  yet  places  in 
America  where  the  Indian  lived  his  life  in  its  primitive  vitality 
and  awareness  always  seem  to  keep  a  kind  of  ghostly  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  in  the  intangible  air.  Something  of  the  sort 
lingers  in  the  Eastham  scene,  and  it  means  that  the  American 
earth  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  human  spirit  were  conscious  each 
of  each  before  history  began. 

The  Yankee  community  thus  took  possession  of  memor- 
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able  fields.  It  was  in  its  origin  an  offshoot  of  Plymouth  and 
the  Pilgrims,  but  all  this  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Trayser’s  care¬ 
fully  documented  and  most  readable  pages.  As  the  small 
boat  in  which  the  settlers  crossed  Cape  Cod  Bay  left  behind  the 
blue  headland  of  Manomet  and  approached  the  low-lying 
shores  of  Eastham,  these  Englishmen  little  knew  what  was  to 
seize  with  power  upon  their  hearts  and  imaginations.  What 
was  to  take  possession  of  them  was  Cape  Cod  (already  named 
by  Gosnold)  the  Cape  of  the  great  beaches  timelessly  thunder¬ 
ing  with  the  surf  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Cape  of  the  blue 
ponds  and  the  wind-shorn  woods  and  thickets,  the  Cape  of  the 
bulwark  wall  facing  the  vast  tumult  of  the  northeasters  and  the 
snow,  the  Cape  of  the  blue  summer  days  and  the  white  gulls 
flying  at  sundown  from  the  shallows  of  one  sea  to  the  creeks 
of  another.  A  new  human  being,  a  new  figure  in  history,  the 
Cape  Codder,  was  to  rise  out  of  this  alliance  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
noble  landscape,  and  the  American  by  heritage.  Deep-sea 
sailors  and  sailors  of  the  coasting  trade,  captains  of  nineteenth 
century  clippers,  fishermen  of  the  Georges,  life-savers  and  coast¬ 
guards  of  the  outer  beach,  farmers  and  alert  traders,  all  these 
were  to  come,  along  with  the  patient  and  courageous  women 
who  stood  by  them  through  their  robust  existences.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  Cape  as  a  place  has  a  hold  on  American  imag¬ 
ination  which  has  scarce  a  parallel?  Out  of  Eastham  has  come 
something  which  has  given  strength,  color,  romance,  and  depth 
of  feeling  to  the  whole  American  adventure. 

Eastham  this  year  celebrates  its  tercentenary.  May  the 
occasion  prosper  mightily  and  be  worthy  both  of  the  town  be¬ 
tween  the  seas  and  of  those  who  in  all  these  thrice  hundred 
years  have  loved  it  with  such  pride  and  depth  of  feeling. 

Henry  Beston. 

The  Outermost  House 
Eastham  Dunes 
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Donald  Q.  Trayser 
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Even  on  Cape  Cod,  where  neither  man  nor  nature  have 
ever  run  to  the  commonplace,  the  Town  of  Eastham  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  endowed  with  a  rather  special  charm  and  char¬ 
acter.  This  it  derives  from  things  both  seen  and  unseen: 
from  its  geography  as  well  as  its  history,  from  its  plains,  moors, 
marshes  and  dunes  lying  betwixt  two  seas,  and  its  origins  as  the 
Cape’s  old  Pilgrim  town.  Its  qualities  of  uniqueness  might 
solemnly  be  analyzed,  but  to  no  great  end.  Those  who  love 
Eastham  know  well  this  distinctive  character,  and  most  visitors 
sense  it  soon  after  they  turn  northward  as  the  long  arm  of  the 
Cape  turns,  cross  Jeremiah’s  Gutter,  and  encounter  the  rolling 
plains  which  stretch  between  Eastham’s  great  outer  beach  and 
its  bay  shore. 

These  plains  bearing  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  Nauset — 
called  by  the  Pilgrims  "The  Kingdome  of  Nauset" — together 
with  its  moors  and  marshes,  give  the  town  a  physical  appear¬ 
ance  quite  unlike  the  face  of  any  other  Cape  Cod  town.  They 
have  been  synonymous  with  Eastham  all  through  its  history, 
and  never  have  they  failed  to  impress  the  beholder.  The  Pil¬ 
grims  came  near  to  moving  their  colony  seat  here,  and  did  send 
a  goodly  group  of  their  "considerablest"  to  found  Nauset.  When 
Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale,  visited  Eastham  in  1800 
and  in  one  vast  panorama  saw  both  broad  ocean  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  bay  and  the  plateau  between,  he  thought  it  a  sight  few 
places  on  the  continent  could  match;  when  he  returned,  trav¬ 
elling  southward,  and  surveyed  the  bay  shore  wastelands,  he 
concluded  that  nothing  could  equal  Eastham’s  "dreariness  and 
desolation.”  So  run  impressions  of  old  Nauset — often  looked 
over,  rarely  overlooked. 

Such  contrasts  as  seeming  both  magnificent  and  dreary  to 
a  single  observant  visitor  are  not  unusual  in  this  old  town  ly- 
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in g  thirty  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  mainland  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  the  sun  rises  from  the  ocean  and  sets  over  the 
bay.  Indeed,  they  contribute  to  its  distinctive  character. 
Where  the  fourteen  other  Cape  Cod  towns  present  rolling 
and  hilly  aspects,  only  Eastham  has  its  level  plains.  Not  the 
Cape’s  oldest  town,  by  half  a  dozen  years,  yet  only  Eastham 
was  founded  by  the  Pilgrim  old-comer  stock  right  out  of 
Plymouth.  Perhaps  most  curious  in  its  long  past  is  that  East¬ 
ham  began  as  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  area  on  the  peninsula 
and  ended  as  the  smallest,  save  one.  Such  are  just  a  few  dis¬ 
tinctions;  those  who  cherish  Eastham  over  any  other  place  on 
earth  know  many  more. 

Surely  it  is  not  by  mere  chance  that  in  all  the  literature  of 
Cape  Cod,  which  fills  many  shelves,  the  two  most  memorable 
works — those  which  most  happily  record  through  the  percep¬ 
tive  eye  of  philosopher  and  naturalist  the  true  heartbeat  of  the 
old  Cape — both  dwell  long  and  lovingly  on  Nauset,  its  plains 
and  its  great  beach.  In  these,  Henry  David  Thoreau’s  cen¬ 
tury-old  classic,  "Cape  Cod”  and  Henry  Beston’s  modern  classic, 
"The  Outermost  House,”  more  than  in  the  dry  bones  of  names 
and  dates  and  events  which  here  follow,  one  may  feel  and 
perhaps  even  glimpse  that  usually  invisible  spirit,  the  genius 
loci  that  hovers  over  Nauset. 

"Eastham,”  began  our  diligent  parson-historian  Enoch 
Pratt  a  century  ago,  "is  in  latitude  41°  51  N,  and  longitude 
69  56  W.”  Which,  to  a  generation  of  seafaring  Cape  Cod¬ 
ders,  quite  properly  put  first  things  first,  as  if  to  say,  "Look. 
On  the  chart  of  the  whole  wide  world  I  put  my  finger  exactly 
here,  on  this  bit  of  terra  firma  called  Eastham,  the  position  of 
which  I  give  you  and  the  history  of  which  I  shall  now  relate.” 
This,  Parson  Pratt  proceeded  to  do  very  well,  carefully  setting 
down  the  happenings  of  Eastham’s  first  two  centuries  in  a 
slender  volume  still  cherished  in  many  an  Eastham  home  today. 

Now  another,  a  third  century,  has  passed.  Generations 
have  been  born  here  more  familiar  with  road  signs  than  lati¬ 
tudes  and  longitudes,  lived  out  useful  lives  and  passed  on  to 
their  fathers,  since  the  good  parson  laid  down  his  pen.  In  this 
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year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  Eastham  joins 
the  select  group  of  New  England  towns  which  have  existed  as 
bodies  politic  for  three  hundred  years.  Which  is  to  say,  of 
course,  that  a  fitting  moment  has  arrived  in  the  tide  of  the 
years,  for  its  citizens  to  pause  and  survey  anew  their  town’s 
long  past.  For  if  anniversaries  have  any  significance,  it  is  as 
peaks  from  which  to  look  backward,  that  from  the  past,  and 
past  courage,  we  may  derive  understanding  and  courage  for  to¬ 
day,  and  tomorrow. 

OF  EARLY  EXPLORERS 

Nauset  Indians,  Pilgrims  and  corn  seem  to  stare  at  one 
from  out  of  Eastham’s  early  years.  But  to  begin  at  first  things, 
one  should  turn  to  the  explorers  who  visited  Nauset  and  what 
they  here  saw.  One  thing  was  a  sandy  point  or  rather  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  sandy  point,  at  the  entrance  to  Nauset  harbor,  long 
since  completely  submerged.  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  explorer,  in  1602  called  it  Point  Care  and  the  surf  around 
it  Tucker’s  Terror.  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  the  French  ex¬ 
plorers,  in  1605  labelled  it  Mallebarre.  Captain  John  Smith 
in  1615  noted  it  down  as  Isle  Nawsit;  still  later  its  remains  bore 
the  more  prosaic  name  of  Slut’s  Bush.  Inside  this  submerged 
point  or  bar,  Champlain  and  De  Monts  entered  Nauset  harbor 
in  1605  and  passed  four  days. 

During  the  French  visit  occurred  a  much  unhappier  en¬ 
counter  than  the  later  Pilgrim  First  Encounter  always  remem¬ 
bered  with  capital  letters.  The  French  stay  began  happily 
enough,  for  as  they  approached  a  friendly  Indian  appeared, 
"dancing  all  over,’’  in  Champlain’s  own  words.  One  gets  the 
first  glimpse  of  Nauset  Indians  and  corn  from  his  account.  As 
to  Indians,  he  saw  a  girl  "with  her  hair  very  neatly  dressed,” 
and,  not  surprisingly,  "with  a  skin  colored  red.”  The  men,  he 
wrote,  cut  the  hair  off  the  top  of  their  heads;  their  bodies  were 
"well  proportioned”;  and  from  their  general  appearance,  he 
concluded,  "they  have  a  good  disposition.”  As  to  Nauset  corn, 
Champlain  saw  it  growing  in  July  five  and  a  half  feet  tall;  and 
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he  noted,  "some  less  well  advanced,  which  they  plant  later” — a 
practice  still  followed  in  Nauset  after  three  and  a  half  centuries 
by  those  who  like  their  corn  to  ripen  at  an  eatable  rate. 

Testifying  to  the  fertility  of  Nauset  fields,  the  Frenchman 
saw  Brazilian  beans,  squashes  of  varied  sizes,  tobacco  and  some 
roots  "having  the  taste  of  an  artichoke.”  Trees?  Champlain 
saw  woods  filled  with  oaks,  nut-trees  and  "beautiful  cypresses, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  color  and  have  a  very  pleasant  odor.” 
Cedars — and  many  may  yet  be  found  at  the  Cedar  Bank.  The 
Nausets  must  have  remembered  a  hard  winter  for  when  the 
French  by  sign  language  inquired  about  weather  they  indicated, 
with  sand,  and  by  pointing  to  the  Frenchmen’s  white  collars  for 
the  color  of  snow,  "that  it  fell  to  a  depth  of  a  foot.” 

The  unhappy  portion  of  the  Nauset  visit  occurred  when 
several  Frenchmen  went  ashore  with  large  kettles  for  fresh 
water.  An  Indian  snatched  one  of  the  kettles  from  a  sailor, 
fled,  and  outdistanced  his  pursuer.  In  the  ensuing  confusion  of 
shots  and  arrows,  the  sailor  was  killed.  Champlain  himself, 
coming  ashore  in  the  pinnace,  fired  his  musket  and  it  exploded 
and  nearly  killed  him,  he  recorded.  Then  he  simply  says,  "The 
dead  man  was  brought  in,  and  some  hours  later  was  buried.” 
And  thus  an  unnamed  Frenchman,  of  whom  Champlain  wrote 
only  the  bare  fact  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  from  St.  Malo,  was 
buried  in  the  sands  of  Nauset  in  1605 — undoubtedly  the  first 
European  laid  to  rest  in  the  soil  of  Massachusetts. 

Others  after  the  French  logged  Tucker’s  Terror  and  Malle- 
barre,  but  nearly  two  decades  pass  before  one  finds  more  in¬ 
teresting  views  of  Nauset,  its  Indians  and  its  corn. 

CHAMPLAIN’S  1605  MAP  OF  NAUSET  HARBOR 

Note  his  name  for  it  near  the  top  margin:  "Malle  Barre.”  His  key  to  letters  on  the  map, 
translated,  goes:  A,  The  two  entrances  to  the  port;  B,  Sand  dunes  where  the  Indians  killed  a 
sailor  from  the  barque  of  the  Sieur  de  Mons;  C,  The  spots  or  places  where  the  barque  of 
Sieur  de  Mons  anchored  in  the  port;  D,  fountain  or  spring  on  the  shore  of  the  port;  E,  A 
river  emptying  in  the  port;  F,  Brook  or  stream;  G,  small  river  where  quantities  of  fish  are 
taken  (showing  an  Indian  net);  H,  Sand  dunes  with  small  tree  growth  and  heavy  vines  or 
underbrush;  I,  Island  at  the  point  of  dunes;  L.  Houses  and  abodes  of  Indians  w'ho  cultivate 
the  soil;  M,  Sand  banks  with  low  spots  at  the  entrance  and  within  said  port;  O,  Sand  dunes; 
P,  Sea  shore;  Q,  Anchorage  of  the  barque  of  the  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt,  two  years  after  Sieur 
de  Mons;  R,  Passengers  landing  from  the  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt. 
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OF  NAUSET  AND  THE  PILGRIMS 

"By  breake  of  the  day”  on  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
1620,  from  a  small  vessel  of  large  significance  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  anxious  eyes  made  out  the  first  landfall  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  New  World.  That  landfall,  a  Cape  Cod  mariner  has 
carefully  worked  out,  was  unquestionably  Nauset.  W.  Sears 
Nickerson  even  plotted  the  Mayflower’s  exact  position  as  E  by  S 
nine  miles  of  the  site  of  the  present  Nauset  Coast  Guard  Sta¬ 
tion,  when,  as  William  Bradford,  the  Pilgrim  historian  and 
colony  governor  later  wrote,  ”...  we  espied  land,  which  we 
deemed  to  be  Cape  Cod,  and  so  afterward  it  proved.  And  the 
appearance  of  it  much  comforted  us,  especially  seeing  so  goodly 
a  land.” 

Because  of  Isle  Nauset,  Tucker’s  Terror,  Mallebarre,  Slut’s 
Bush  or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  the  Mayflower  did  not 
then  pause  at  this  goodly  land.  Instead  it  turned  south  to  the 
shoals  of  Pollock  Rip,  then  north  to  drop  anchor  at  Province- 
town.  But  the  Pilgrims  visited  Nauset  before  they  ever  set 
eyes  on  what  was  to  become  Plymouth.  They  looked  it  over 
while  the  Mayflower  swung  at  anchor  in  Provincetown  harbor. 
Seeking  a  likely  place  for  settlement,  the  Pilgrims  thrice  sent 
out  exploring  parties,  and  on  the  second  day  out  of  the  third 
expedition,  a  band  of  seventeen  men  led  by  Captain  Myles 
Standish  camped  the  night  of  December  7th,  1620,  beside  a  fire, 
behind  a  barricade,  near  the  bay  shore  of  Eastham. 

At  dawn — "twilight  in  the  morning” — the  Indians  at¬ 
tacked.  "The  crie  of  ye  Indeans  was  dreadfull,”  wrote  Brad¬ 
ford.  "Their  note  was  after  this  manner:” — and  over  the  cen¬ 
turies,  although  no  scholar  has  ever  translated  it,  the  cry  still 
rings  rather  dreadfully,:  "Woath,  woach,  ha  ha  hach  woach.” 

Although  awed  and  surprised  the  Pilgrims  under  the  cool 
leadership  of  Captain  Standish  quickly  returned  shots  for  In¬ 
dian  arrows.  "There  was  a  lustie  man  and  no  whit  lesse  val¬ 
iant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captaine”  who  stood  his 
ground  behind  a  tree  until  one  of  the  Pilgrim  musket  balls 
"made  ye  barke  or  splinters  of  ye  tree  fly  about  his  ears,  after 


WHERE  PILGRIMS  MET  INDIANS — This  bronze  tablet  on  a  boulder,  overlooking  the  bay  shore 
reads:  "On  This  Spot/Hostile  Indians/Had  Their/First  Encounter /December  8,  1 620/Old  Style/ 
With/Myles  Standish,  John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  John  Tilley,  Edward  Winslow,  John  Howland, 
Edward  Tilley,  Richard  Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Edward  Dotey,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Mas¬ 
ter  Mate  Clark,  Master  Gunner  Copin  and  Three  Sailors  of  the  Mayflower  Company/Provincetown 
Tercentenary  Commission  1620-1920.” 

which  he  gave  an  extraordinary  shrike,  and  away  they  wente 
all  of  them.” 

Neither  Indian  nor  Pilgrim  blood  was  shed  that  day,  it  is 
pleasant  to  relate.  Happy  in  their  deliverance,  the  Pilgrims 
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grubbed  from  the  leaves  eighteen  arrows,  "headed  with  brasse 
others  with  Harts  home  &  others  with  Eagles  clawes”  which 
the  Englishmen,  perhaps  the  first  souvenir  hunters  in  America, 
sent  back  to  friends  with  Captain  Jones  of  the  Mayflower.  A 
memorable  incident,  that  First  Encounter.  Its  site  has  since 
appropriately  been  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet,  where  Samoset 
road  meets  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

After  the  encounter  the  Pilgrims  at  once  embarked  in 
their  shallop,  sailed  along  the  bay  shore  until  they  found  a  har¬ 
bor  to  their  liking,  and  did  not  return  to  Nauset  until  after 
their  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth.  But  they  never  for¬ 
got  Nauset,  the  Indians,  nor  the  Indian  corn.  Bradford  later 
called  the  encounter  "the  Huggerie,  that  is,  Fight,  that  our  dis¬ 
coverers  had  with  the  Nausites.”  The  Pilgrims  visited  Nauset 
often  during  the  next  two  decades;  the  Nausets  here  returned  to 
them  the  lost  Billington  boy;  and  Nauset  corn  fields  again  and 
again  yielded  life  saving  food  to  Plymouth  colonists. 

OF  THE  NAUSET  INDIANS 

Of  the  Indians  who  lived  here  in  the  "Kingdome  of  Nau¬ 
set”  and  gave  their  name  to  the  town  for  its  first  years,  one  may 
catch  only  fleeting  glimpses  in  old  records.  They  were  the 
principal  tribe  of  the  easterly  half  of  the  Cape,  their  territory 
included  all  of  the  outer  Cape,  and  westerly  to  Mashpee,  and 
their  principal  settlement  was  about  Town  Cove.  To  the 
north,  the  Pamets,  and  to  the  south,  the  Manomoiets  were  sub¬ 
tribes  of  the  Nauset  family.  Their  chief  sachem  when  the  Pil¬ 
grims  came  was  Aspinet.  Though  unfailingly  friendly  to  the 
Pilgrims,  bitter  in  their  memory  remained  the  villainy  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Hunt,  a  subordinate  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who 
in  1615  took  captive  twenty-seven  Indians,  seven  of  them  Nau¬ 
sets,  and  sold  all  into  slavery  in  Spain.  Aspinet,  portrayed  by 
the  Pilgrims  as  noble  and  kind,  died  in  1622,  fugitive  from 
Myles  Standish  and  his  warriors,  then  violently  putting  down 
an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  whites. 

After  Aspinet  no  single  sachem  seemed  to  lead  all  the 
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Nausets,  and  the  next  of  record  bore  the  prosaic  name  of 
George.  From  Mattaquason,  sachem  of  Monamoyick  (Chat¬ 
ham)  and  George,  the  settlers  of  Nauset  bought  the  lands  on 
which  they  founded  the  town.  Of  these  purchases,  one  ac¬ 
count  is  never  forgotten.  "It  was  demanded  who  owned  Bill¬ 
ingsgate?”  goes  the  story.  "The  Indians  said,  'Not  any  owned 
it.’  'Then,’  said  the  committee,  'that  land  is  ours.’  They  ans¬ 
wered,  'It  is.’  ”  The  Pilgrims,  Thoreau  commented,  evidently 
regarded  themselves  as  "Not  Any’s  representatives.”  Years 
later  an  Indian  called  Lieutenant  Anthony  claimed  title  to 
Billingsgate,  collected  modestly  for  it,  and  gave  a  name,  as 
well,  to  Lieutenant’s  Island,  off  Wellfleet. 

Early  Indian  deeds  to  the  first  comers  of  Eastham  are  not 
preserved,  but  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  a  sort  of  con¬ 
firmatory  deed  was  recorded,  commencing:  "Be  it  Known  to  all 
men  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  that  we  wdiose  names 
are  underwritten  do  freely  acknowledge  that  we  have  given, 
bargained  and  sold  unto  Mr.  William  Bradford,  Mr.  Thomas 
Prence  and  the  rest  of  the  purchasors  of  Nausett  those  severall 
tracts  of  lands  and  are  in  hand  paid  by  severall  payments  and 
in  severall  Kindes,  viz,  in  Moose  skins,  Indian  coates,  wampam, 
little  knives,  etcs  ...”  Mattaquason  gave  the  deed  in  1666, 
"with  Oquamoshod,  George’s  father,  Namanamoche,  Jeffery, 
Amanuit,  Mr.  John,  with  the  consent  of  George  and  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  Indians  Natnaught,  Pompmo,  etcs.”  It  was 
signed:  Sagamores  of  Manamoitt,  Mattaquason  (his  mark) 
Sampson  (his  mark)  alias  Masquaramino,  Antony  (his  mark) 
Lieutenant  Indian  (his  mark)  and  John  Quason.  And  it  was 
witnessed  by  Francis,  Sachem,  another  Indian  wrhose  name  be¬ 
gan  with  R,  remainder  not  decipherable,  James  (his  mark) 
alias  Wamisco,  and  Simon.  If  all  this  does  not  make  clear 
reading,  neither  does  the  ancient  deed  in  the  State  Archives. 

Besides  Mattaquason  and  George  as  principal  sachems  of 
the  Nausets,  there  appears  this  Francis,  a  witness  to  the  1666 
confirmatory  deed.  When  the  great  Philip  and  other  chiefs  in 
1662  made  an  acknowledgment  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  "Fran¬ 
cis,  sachem  of  Nausett”  was  among  the  five  signers.  Five  years 
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later  he  got  into  trouble  "for  his  abusing  of  Captaine  Allin,  by 
unhumaine  and  beastly  carriages  toward  him,  when  hee  was 
cast  on  shore  att  Cape  Codd,”  for  which  he  was  fined  ten 
pounds. 

Other  Nausets  appear  in  old  records  occasionally,  not 
usually  on  happy  matters.  Their  sad  story  after  the  white 
settlers  came  is  that  of  Indians  everywhere  in  our  land  in  the 
face  of  a  more  dynamic  civilization.  When  the  white  men 
came  the  Indians  here  were  already  weakened  by  epidemic — as 
William  Bradford  put  it,  "  .  .  .  abundantly  wasted  in  ye  late 
great  mortalitie  which  fell  in  all  these  parts  about  three  years 
before  ye  coming  of  ye  English,  wherein  thousands  of  them 
dyed.”  Somewhere  in  Eastham,  in  a  locus  never  certainly 
known,  the  Pilgrim  exploring  party,  the  day  before  the  First  En¬ 
counter,  saw  a  large  Indian  graveyard.  Mourt’s  Relation  de¬ 
scribes  it  thus: 

Anon,  we  found  a  great  burying-place,  one  part  whereof  was  encom¬ 
passed  with  a  large  palisado,  like  a  church-yard  with  young  spires  four  or 
five  yards  long,  set  as  close  one  by  another  as  they  could,  two  or  three  foot 
in  the  ground.  Within  it  was  full  of  graves,  some  bigger  and  some  less. 
Some  were  also  paled  about;  and  others  had  like  an  Indian  house  made  over 
them,  but  not  matted.  These  graves  were  more  sumptuous  than  those  at 
Cornhill  (Truro);  yet  we  digged  none  of  them  up,  but  only  viewed  them 
and  went  on  our  way.  Without  the  palisado  were  graves  also,  but  not  so 
costly. 

In  the  dealings  of  Eastham  men  with  the  Nausets  one 
finds  many  bright  spots.  Samuel  Treat,  the  town’s  first  minis¬ 
ter,  greatly  befriended  them,  understood  them,  spoke  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  helped  the  Nausets  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  world 
so  greatly  changed.  The  Nauset  tribe,  much  wasted  away 
when  the  Pilgrims  came,  continued  to  decline.  In  1674,  only 
thirty  years  after  Eastham’s  first  settlers  arrived,  Richard  Bourne 
estimated  that  there  were  but  309  Nausets  living  on  Cape  Cod 
east  of  Mashpee,  and  of  these,  44  remained  in  Eastham.  A 
century  later,  the  Province  census  of  1765  showed  in  Eastham 
just  four  Indians:  one  male  and  three  females!  And  now  only 
ancient  shell  heaps  mark  the  site  of  the  Indian  homes  around 
Town  Cove,  reminder  of  a  vanished  race. 
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Two  decades  after  the  Pilgrim’s  First  Encounter  with  the 
Nausets  one  picks  up  again  the  main  thread  of  the  Eastham 
story,  and  it  leads  to  Plymouth.  The  seat  of  the  Old  Colony 
had  then  begun  to  overflow  and  close  around  it  men  found 
little  but  barren  lands.  In  1639  Plymouth  permitted  three 
new  settlements  on  Cape  Cod:  at  Sandwich,  Barnstable  and 
Yarmouth,  but  these  were  not  of  Plymouth  men;  to  Sandwich 
went  "ten  men  of  Saugus”  with  their  families,  to  Barnstable 
John  Lothrop  and  his  church  flock  from  Scituate,  and  to  Yar¬ 
mouth  a  group  of  Bay  colony  families.  In  Plymouth  the  old 
stock,  leaders  of  colony  and  church,  began  to  look  around  for 
greener  fields  on  the  horizon,  before  all  were  taken  up  by 
others. 

Looking  around,  they  settled  upon  Nauset  as  the  likeliest 
place,  remembering  it  for  its  Indian  corn  and  for  its  great 
marshes — the  hay  grounds  of  old.  Its  ownership  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  "old-planters,  or  purchasers”  these  being 
the  group  of  Plymouth  old  comers  who,  upon  surrendering  the 
patent  to  the  colony,  had  reserved  for  themselves  in  1640  three 
large  tracts,  that  on  Cape  Cod  being:  "from  the  bounds  of 
Yarmouth  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Naemschatet,  and  from 
sea  to  sea,  crose  the  neck  of  land.”  This  tract  or  old  reserve  en¬ 
compassed,  broadly,  the  present  Eastham,  Orleans,  Brewster 
and  most  of  Harwich  and  Chatham.  Among  these  purchasers 
were  Thomas  Prince,  Edward  Bangs  and  Nicholas  Snow,  soon 
to  be  numbered  among  Eastham’s  first  settlers. 

Bradford’s  account  of  the  removal  and  events  leading  up 
to  it  gives  a  clear  picture  from  the  pen  of  this  loyal  Pilgrim  and 
pillar  of  Plymouth  church  and  colony,  of  the  settlement  of 
Nauset.  He  set  it  down  in  his  history  under  the  year  1 644: 

Many  having  left  this  place  (as  before  noted)  by  reason  of  the 
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straightnes  and  barrennes  of  the  same,  and  their  finding  of  better  accomo¬ 
dations  elsewher,  more  suitable  to  their  ends  and  minds;  and  sundrie  others 
still  upon  every  occasion  desiring  their  dismissions,  the  church  begane  seri¬ 
ously  to  thinke  whether  it  were  not  better  joyntly  to  remove  to  some  other 
place,  then  to  be  thus  weakened,  and  as  it  were  insensibly  dissolved.  Many 
meetings  and  much  consultation  was  held  hearabout,  and  diverse  were 
mens  minds  and  oppinions.  Some  were  still  for  staying  togeather  in  this 
place,  alledging  men  might  hear  live,  if  they  would  be  contente  with  their 
condition;  and  that  it  was  not  for  wante  or  necessitie  so  much  that  they  re¬ 
moved,  as  for  enriching  of  them  selves. 

Others  were  resolute  upon  removall,  and  so  signified  that  hear  they 
could  not  stay;  but  if  the  church  did  not  remove,  they  must;  insomuch  as 
many  were  swayed,  rather  then  ther  should  be  a  dissolution,  to  condescend 
to  a  removall,  if  a  fitt  place  could  be  found,  that  might  more  conveniently 
and  comfortablie  receive  the  whole,  with  shuch  accession  of  others  as 
might  come  to  them,  for  their  better  strength  and  subsistence;  and  some 
shuch  like  cautions  and  limitations.  So  as,  with  the  aforesaide  provissos, 
the  greater  parte  consented  to  a  removall  to  a  place  called  Nawsett,  which 
had  been  superficially  viewed  and  the  good  will  of  the  purchassers  (to 
whom  it  belonged)  obtained,  with  some  addition  thertoo  from  the  Courte. 

But  now  they  begane  to  see  their  errour,  that  they  had  given  away 
already  the  best  and  most  commodious  places  to  others,  and  now  wanted 
them  selves;  for  this  place  was  about  50  myles  from  hence,  and  at  an  out¬ 
side  of  the  countrie,  remote  from  all  society;  also,  that  it  would  prove  so 
straite,  as  it  would  not  be  competente  to  receive  the  whole  body,  much 
less  be  capable  of  any  addition  or  increase;  so  as  (at  least  in  a  shorte  time) 
they  should  be  worse  ther  then  they  are  now  hear.  The  which,  with 
sundry  other  like  considerations  and  inconveniences,  made  them  chang 
their  resolutions;  but  shuch  as  were  before  resolved  upon  removall  rooke 
advantage  of  this  agreemente,  and  went  on  notwithstanding,  neither  could 
the  rest  hinder  them,  they  haveing  made  some  beginning. 

Then  Bradford  closes  his  passage  on  Nauset  with  these 
memorable  words: 

And  thus  was  this  poore  church  left,  like  an  anciente  mother,  growne 
olde,  and  forsaken  of  her  children,  (though  not  in  their  affections,)  yett  in 
regard  of  their  bodily  presence  and  personall  helpfullness.  Her  anciente 
members  being  most  of  them  worne  away  by  death;  and  these  of  later  time 
being  like  children  translated  into  other  families,  and  she  like  a  widow 
left  only  to  trust  in  God.  Thus  she  that  had  made  many  rich  became  her 
selfe  poore.” 

First  in  the  removal  which  was  Plymouth’s  loss  and  Nau- 
set’s  gain  were  seven  men  and  their  families:  Thomas  Prince, 
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who  had  already  twice  been  governor  of  the  colony,  John 
Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias  Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John 
Smalley  and  Edward  Bangs.  The  first  act  of  the  Plymouth 
Court  in  recognition  of  the  new  Nauset  settlement  appears 
under  the  date  of  March  3,  1645 : 

The  Court  doth  graunt  unto  the  church  of  New  Plymouth,  or  those 
that  goe  to  dwell  at  Nossett,  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  sea  and 
sea,  from  the  Purchasors  bounds  at  Namskeckett  to  the  old  Hering  Brooke 
at  Billingsgate,  with  the  said  Hering  Brook  and  all  the  Meddowes  on  both 
sides  of  the  said  brooke,  with  the  great  Basse  Pound  there,  and  all  the 
meddowes  and  islands  lying  within  the  said  tract. 

Next  important  record  concerning  Eastham  is  the  act  of 
the  Court  dated  June  2,  1646: 

Nawsett  is  graunted  to  be  a  towne  shipp,  and  to  have  all  the  priv- 
ledges  of  a  towneshipp,  as  other  townes  within  this  gouerment  have. 

From  that  entry  dates  the  incorporation,  or  perhaps  the 
better  word  is  creation,  of  the  body  politic  then  Nauset,  soon  to 
become  Eastham.  Nauset  was  the  fourth  town  settled  on  Cape 
Cod  and  tenth  in  Plymouth  Colony.  It  followed  in  order  on 
Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Sandwich,  Scituate,  Yarmouth, 
Barnstable,  Taunton  and  Rehoboth.  Eastham’s  first  century 
properly  begins  with  its  existence  as  Nauset,  the  name  spelled 
in  a  delightfully  varied  manner  of  ways,  which  includes  Nossett, 
Nawsett,  Nawsit,  Noset,  Norset,  and  nearly  every  other  pos¬ 
sible  combination  of  those  letters. 

The  new  Nauset  wras  represented  at  Plymouth  Court  in 
1647;  elected  its  first  constable,  John  Smalley;  chose  its  first 
"supvisors  of  the  Highwaies,”  Nicholas  Snow  and  Edward 
Bangs;  and  generally  functioned  as  any  other  town  for  the  five 
years  of  its  existence  as  the  Town  of  Nauset.  Then  came  the 
third  Plymouth  Court  record  important  in  the  town’s  history: 

June  the  7th,  1651:  It  is  ordered  That  the  Towne  of  Nawsett  be 
henceforth  called  and  knowne  by  the  name  of  Eastham. 

Who  suggested  substitution  of  Eastham  for  the  Indian 
Nauset  or  exactly  why,  will  probably  never  be  known.  The 
Pilgrims,  all  their  acts  showed,  were  resolved  never  to  forget 
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nor  let  their  descendants  forget,  whence  they  came.  All  new 
towns  received  a  name  out  of  old  England.  On  Cape  Cod 
this  practice  continued  long  after  the  first  comers  went  to  their 
rewards;  it  continued  until  the  first  nine  towns  had  been  named, 
that  is,  until  1794,  when  the  easterly  precinct  of  Yarmouth 
was  named  for  its  minister,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis.  Whether 
our  Cape  Cod  Eastham  comes  from  the  Eastham  in  Cheshire, 
or  the  East  Ham  in  Essex,  is  not  known,  though  the  name  was 
rarely  written  in  two  words  in  early  records. 

THE  CONFIRMATORY  GRANT  OR  DEED 

Sometimes  people  inquire  after  the  "charter”  of  an  old 
town  like  Eastham,  hoping  to  see,  perhaps,  a  rare  and  im¬ 
pressive  parchment  document  setting  forth  its  rights,  privileges 
and  duties  under  the  royal  seal  of  some  monarch.  Such  docu¬ 
ment  does  not  exist.  Such  charter  or  act  of  incorporation  as 
Eastham  had  is  as  already  set  forth  here  from  the  Plymouth 
Colony  records.  But  there  does  exist  a  confirmatory  deed  or 
grant,  which  came  about  because  of  unusual  circumstances. 

Some  forty  years  after  Eastham’s  settlement  James  II  had 
ascended  the  throne  and  sent  Sir  Edmond  Andros  to  Boston 
with  a  commission  to  merge  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  colonies.  Andros  questioned  the  validity  of  old  charters 
and  of  all  land  titles,  particularly  those  based  on  grants  by 
Plymouth  under  its  assumed  powers.  Andros  upset  things 
mightily,  for  if  he  was  right,  every  man’s  ownership  of  his  lands 
was  endangered.  Like  several  other  towns  then  existing,  East¬ 
ham  searched  the  Court  records  and  sought  some  kind  of  a 
document  to  show  that,  from  the  town’s  settlement,  Eastham 
men  possessed  their  lands  under  a  valid,  lawful  claim,  and 
chain  of  title.  Such  a  document  they  did  obtain,  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  Hinckley,  the  Barnstable  man  then  Colony  head. 
It  is  long,  but  since  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  printed  Plymouth 
Colony  records,  nor  apparently  has  it  ever  been  printed  before, 
we  set  it  forth  here  in  full : 
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[Eastham  Confirmatory  Deed  or  Grant] 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  that  a  certain  tract  of  land 
was  granted  and  in  Publick  Court  confirmed  by  William  Bradford  and  his 
associates  holden  at  New  Plymouth  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  Charles  the  first  King  of  England  &c:  of  happy  memory 
Annoque  Domini  1644  unto  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  John  Doane  with  others 
the  Inhabitants  then  of  the  Church  and  Town  of  New  Plymouth  for  the 
erecting  of  a  Town  at  Nausett  comonly  so  called  by  the  Indians  and  since 
called  by  the  name  of  Eastham  by  the  English  and  were  allowed  all  such 
priviledges  as  the  Court  is  granted  &  allowed  to  the  other  Townships  as  of 
Court  record  doth  appear  doth  contain  all  the  lands  lying  between  sea  & 
sea  from  the  Purchasers  bounds  at  Namskekett  to  the  herring  Brook  at 
Billingsgate  with  ye  sd  herring  brook  and  all  the  meadows  on  both  sides 
sd  brook,  with  the  great  Bass  Pond  there  &  all  the  meadows  &  uplands  ly¬ 
ing  within  ye  sd  tract  and  was  since  more  perticularly  bounded  by  run¬ 
ning  the  dividing  line  between  the  sd  purchasers  and  Town  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  agents  on  both  sides  appointed  thereunto  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  signed  by  them  doth  and  may  appear  and  having  allso  obtained  the 
right  of  the  natives  by  purchase  of  sundry  parcels  of  sd  lands  of  sundry  of 
them  as  pr  their  deeds  doth  and  may  appear  the  sd  Court  as  well  by  their 
act  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1636  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty  & 
six  as  by  sundry  other  acts  since  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671  and 
in  the  year  1685  in  June  last  past  do  declare  ratifie  and  confirm  all  such 
lands  as  have  been  granted  by  the  Court  unto  perticular  Townships  or 
perticular  psons  shall  be  held  to  them  their  heirs  successors  &  assigns 
forever  according  to  the  tenure  of  our  charter  or  letters  patent  granted  to 
William  Bradford  and  his  associates  viz  to  be  holden  of  his  Majesty  as  of 
his  Mannor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent  in  fee  and  common 
soccage  and  not  in  capitee  nor  by  Knights  service  yielding  and  paying  to 
our  Sovereing  Lord  the  King  his  Heirs  &  Successors  for  ever  one  fifth  part 
of  the  oar  of  the  mines  of  gold  &  silver  and  other  fifth  part  thereof  to  the 
President  &  Councel  which  shall  be  had  and  obtained  within  the  limits  of 
their  bounds  for  all  services  and  demands  whatsoever  and  for  the  public 
confirmation  of  all  such  lands  with  all  and  singular  the  priviledges  and 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging  as  are  contained  within  the  Bounds  granted 
unto  the  several  grantees  as  aforesd  the  Court  ordering  the  common  seal 
of  this  government  to  be  thereunto  affixed  now  therefore  further  Know  ye 
that  I  Thomas  Hinkly  Gouvernor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  for  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  for  this  present  year  of  our  Lord  1685  for  the 
more  full  assurance  and  absolute  confirmation  of  all  the  sd  lands  con¬ 
tained  within  the  limits  and  bounds  granted  as  aforesd  whether  upland 
swamps  meadow  marsh  or  flatt  lands  with  appurtenances  whatsoever 
thereunto  belonging  unto  the  sd  Town  of  Eastham  and  to  the  several  pro¬ 
prietors  thereof  respectively  according  to  their  &  every  of  their  common 
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or  perticular  respective  right  title  interest  &  propriety  into  the  sd  granted 
lands  &  other  the  Premises  or  into  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  by  grant  or 
allowance  from  sd  Court  or  from  sd  Town  of  Eastham  or  by  any  other 
lawful  way  or  means  whatsoever  had  or  to  be  had  &  obtained,  To  Have  & 
To  Hold  unto  the  said  Town  and  to  their  several  respective  proprietors 
whatsoever  and  to  their  &  every  their  heirs  successors  and  assigns  for  ever 
and  to  their  and  every  of  their  use  and  behoof  Respectively  for  ever  in 
manner  and  form  aforesd  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these 
presents  yielding  &  paying  as  aforesd,  have  by  virtue  of  the  power  com- 
mited  to  me  hereunto  set  the  common  seal  of  this  government  this  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  July  anno  domini  1685  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  James  ye  Second  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  England  dec. 

The  words  interlined  at  New  Plymouth  over  the  second  line  &  the 
words  unto  the  several  grantees  over  the  23rd  line  before  the  ensealing. 

Thos.  Hinckley  Govern,  (seal) 


EASTHAM,  THE  MOTHER  TOWN 

For  half  a  century  after  Eastham’s  founding  it  was  the 
only  town  on  Cape  Cod  east  of  Yarmouth.  Town  boundaries 
were  not  well  defined  nor  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  towns 
formulated,  in  the  colony’s  early  years.  As  newer  settlements 
grew  up  around  the  old  towns  the  Plymouth  court,  until  they 
were  able  to  support  a  meetinghouse,  minister,  and  assume  other 
responsibilities,  kept  them  under  a  shadowy  sort  of  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  first  towns.  The  Cape’s  four  original  mother  towns 
were  Sandwich,  Barnstable,  Yarmouth  and  Eastham,  from 
which,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  all  other  Cape  towns  were  set  off. 
Francis  Baylies,  Plymouth’s  historian  of  the  last  century,  called 
Eastham  "the  common  mother  of  all  towns  below  Yarmouth.” 
Old  Eastham  unquestionably  was  mother  to  Wellfleet  and  Or¬ 
leans,  and  foster  mother  at  least,  to  Truro,  Chatham  and  Har¬ 
wich. 

In  1668,  one  finds,  for  instance,  "It  is  ordered  by  the  Court 
that  Paomett  (Truro)  and  soe  farr  as  the  Cape  Head  be  reputed 
within  the  constablericke  of  Eastham  ...  It  is  likewise  ordered 
that  the  lands  att  Mannamoite  (Chatham)  be  att  present  re¬ 
puted  to  be  in  the  constablericke  of  Eastham.”  Again,  in  1674: 
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"Mannamoiett,  Paomitt  and  Satuckett  (Harwich)  under  the 
constableship  of  Eastham,  and  shall  belong  unto  and  be  of  sd 
Township.”  In  brief  these  outlying  settlements  were  placed 
under  Old  Eastham's  care  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  enforce¬ 
ment  of  other  laws,  and  for  such  representation  as  their  citizens 
had  in  the  all  important  colony  government.  The  years  passed, 
and  as  these  settlements  continued  to  grow,  the  time  came  when 
each  could  maintain  its  own  meeting  house  and  minister,  and 
sought  and  eventually  gained  the  status  of  independent  towns. 

Harwich,  the  old  Satuckett,  incorporated  in  1694,  was 
the  first  new  town  on  the  lower  Cape  after  Eastham;  a  century 
after  its  incorporation,  its  north  precinct  became  Brewster.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Pamet  lands,  most  of  them  Eastham  men,  who 
held  their  meetings  in  Eastham  for  a  decade  before  removing  to 
Truro,  secured  set  off  of  their  new  settlement  as  Dangerfield  in 
1705,  and  as  Truro  in  1709.  The  act  of  incorporation,  nam¬ 
ing  the  new  town  "Truroe,”  shows  clearly  its  relation  to  East¬ 
ham:  "Whereas  there  is  a  certain  tract  of  land  known  by  the 
name  of  Pawmet,  at  present  a  district  of  Eastham  and  under  the 
constablerick  of  that  town  ...”  Mannamoiett,  which  had 
been  allowed  its  own  meeting  house  in  1678,  finally  became 
Chatham  in  1712.  Creation  of  these  several  towns  still  left 
Old  Eastham  with  a  well  defined  areaof  some  fifty  square  miles, 
bounded  by  Truro  on  the  north,  Chatham  on  the  south,  Har¬ 
wich  and  the  bay  on  the  west,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
east.  It  thus  existed  without  substantial  change  for  another 
half  century,  or,  dating  from  its  founding,  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Old  Eastham’s  long  and  narrow  sea-bounded  area  made 
one  central  meeting  house  inconvenient  to  many.  In  1718  the 
town  agreed  to  the  building  of  another  meeting  house  for  the 
south  parish,  which  was  done  the  following  year.  In  1723  the 
north  precinct  was  created  under  the  name  of  Billingsgate.  The 
south  parish  was  born  more  or  less  comfortably;  the  north  pre¬ 
cinct  with  some  pain.  Four  families  objected  to  being  included 
within  Billingsgate,  and  were  counted  out:  James  Brown,  Josh¬ 
ua  Brown,  John  Walker  and  Samuel  Harding.  The  new  Bill- 
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DETAIL  OF  1730  MAP — In  drawing  this  for  "The  British  Empire  in  North  America”  (London, 
1732),  Henry  Popple  put  Eastham  into  two  words  in  the  largest  type  used  for  any  Cape  Cod  settle¬ 
ment.  Note  also  the  now  forgotten  East  Ham  in  Rhode  Island. 


ingsgate  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Truro  bound  line, 
and  south  by  Indian  brook  and  Billingsgate  Point.  The  act 
mentions  that  with  this  setoff,  Old  Eastham  would  hereafter 
be  supporting  three  ministers — something  no  other  town  on 
Cape  Cod  could  afford  at  that  time.  Billingsgate  as  a  precinct 
enjoyed  an  independent  status  in  all  church  matters;  it  had  its 
own  assessors,  treasurer,  constable,  precirfet  committee  and 
regular  precinct  meetings,  although  for  other  governmental  pur¬ 
poses  it  remained  a  part  of  Eastham.  When  its  constable  got 
into  difficulty,  his  petition  commenced,  "Samuel  Brown  of  Bill¬ 
ingsgate  in  the  town  of  Eastham  ...”  His  trouble  came  in 
1726  when  he  forwarded  some  taxes  to  Boston  in  James  Gam- 
bel’s  sloop;  unfortunately  the  sloop  was  cast  away,  all  on  board 
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drowned,  and  Constable  Brown’s  twenty-three  pounds  in  bills 
of  credit  went  to  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  Province 
graciously  remitted  the  sum. 

The  relationship  of  Billingsgate  to  Eastham  as  a  precinct 
continued  to  1763  when,  after  another  petition,  and  remon¬ 
strance  from  Eastham,  the  Province  passed  an  "Act  to  Incor¬ 
porate  the  North  Precinct  in  Eastham  into  a  District  by  the 
name  of  Wellfleet.”  The  petition  signed  by  Elisha  Doane  and 
others,  cited,  among  other  things,  "that  the  place  for  transact¬ 
ing  Town  Affairs  is  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Meeting  House 
in  said  North  Parish.”  The  new  status  of  Wellfleet  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  gave  it  all  powers  of  a  town  save  that  it  must  continue 
with  Eastham  to  choose  and  support  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court.  Sylvanus  Snow  didn’t  want  to  be  in  Wellfleet, 
and  his  property  was  set  off  to  Eastham  though  within  the  new 
district.  Supporting  one  representative  jointly  didn’t  work  out 
very  well  one  year,  for  in  1770  both  town  and  district  voted  not 
to  send  anyone  to  the  "Great  and  General  Court,”  in  order  to 
save  money.  The  Court  thereupon  fined  town  and  district 
jointly  ten  pounds  and  assessed  this  sum  in  their  taxes.  Four 
years  later  the  representative,  Barnabas  Freeman,  managed  to 
get  an  act  passed  returning  the  money,  to  be  divided,  to  East¬ 
ham  five  pounds,  four  pence,  and  to  Wellfleet  four  pounds, 
eight  shillings,  four  pence.  The  joint  election  of  representa¬ 
tive  ended  in  1773  and  thence  Wellfleet  moved  from  the  status 
of  district  to  town. 

The  transition  of  the  south  part  of  Old  Eastham  from  par¬ 
ish  to  town  came  easier.  What  is  now  Orleans  had  been  set 
off  as  the  south  parish  in  1718  in  a  compromise,  when  the 
question  arose  of  building  a  new  meeting  house.  After  much 
debate  on  the  new  location,  it  was  proposed  to  build  two  new 
meeting  houses,  one  in  south  and  one  in  north  part,  and  that 
"if  the  people  cannot  lovingly  agree  on  the  line  dividing  the 
two  distinct  parishes,  the  town  will  invite  discreet  men  from 
neighboring  towns  to  settle  the  question  ...”  The  discreet 
neighbors  called  in  were  Joseph  Lothrop  and  John  Baker  of 
Barnstable  and  Elisha  Hall  of  Yarmouth.  The  south  parish 
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then  managed  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  The  "Act  To  divide  the  Town  of  Eastham,  in  the 
County  of  Barnstable,  and  to  incorporate  the  southerly  Part 
thereof  into  a  Town  by  the  name  of  Orleans"  was  passed  March 
3,  1797. 

From  the  latter  year,  Old  Eastham  becomes  just  Eastham. 
It  seems  fitting  to  capitalize  Old  Eastham  because  geographical¬ 
ly  it  was  so  much  larger,  and  because  its  history  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  encompassed  that  of  the  area  now  covered 
by  the  three  towns. 

From  a  town,  then,  which  included  in  its  boundaries  the 
present  Wellfleet  and  Orleans,  and  stood  in  an  early  relation 
as  guardian  of  Truro,  Harwich  and  Chatham,  Old  Eastham  en¬ 
tered  the  19th  century  as  one  of  the  smallest  of  Cape  towns, 
with  only  Provincetown  embracing  a  lesser  land  area.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradford’s  plaint  when  so  many  of  the  "considerablest"  of 
Plymouth  migrated  to  Eastham,  "Thus  she  that  had  made  many 
rich  became  her  selfe  poore,"  might  with  justice  be  written  of 
Old  Eastham.  Save,  of  course,  that  mere  size  of  a  body  politic 
is  no  measure  of  its  qualities.  The  heart  of  Old  Eastham,  the 
plains  of  Nauset,  which  first  attracted  the  Pilgrims,  appropriate¬ 
ly  remained  as  the  Eastham  which  survived,  and  continues  to 
thrive  today  as  it  reaches  its  300th  anniversary. 

EARLY  TOWN  AFFAIRS 

Scanning  Eastham’s  early  years  as  reflected  in  town  and 
colony  records  one  finds  mostly  pieces  fitting  into  a  picture  of 
the  first  settlers  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  buying  and  selling 
of  lands,  placing  of  bounds,  marking  of  domestic  animals,  iron¬ 
ing  out  of  boundary  disputes  between  neighbors  and  Indians, 
fill  many  volumes.  In  the  vital  records  one  finds  page  after 
page  of  entries  showing  much  "a-borning,  a-marrying  and 
a-dying.” 

While  Eastham  was  still  Nauset  one  finds  the  Grand  In¬ 
quest  at  Plymouth  presenting  it  in  1650  "for  want  of  sufficient 
pounds"  for  its  stock;  and  that  this  little  worried  the  pioneers 
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is  clear,  for  five  years  later  Eastham  was  again  indicted  for  lack¬ 
ing  a  pound.  By  Court  decree,  "the  marke  for  horses  for  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  townes,”  in  Eastham  was  "an  E  on  the  farr 
shoulder.”  Other  marks  were  also  required  for  each  man’s 
animals,  and  fill  many  pages  of  town  records,  such  as  "Ear 
Marks.  The  mark  of  the  cattle  of  Joseph  Myrick  is  a  swallows 
tail  cut  in  the  top  of  the  left  eare.”  Land  records  are  volumi¬ 
nous,  too,  bounding  men’s  acres  by  such  as  stakes  and  stones 
and  trees,  black  walnuts,  maples,  cedars,  pines  and  a  variety  of 
oaks. 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  innumerable  old  town  acts  and 
regulations  which  ring  so  strangely  on  our  ears  now,  though 
when  adopted  they  formed  quite  a  natural  part  of  the  fabric  of 
life  as  people  lived  it  here  three  centuries  ago. 

Wolves  roamed  Nauset  then,  one  notes.  Bounties  were 
paid  on  four  in  Eastham  in  1654,  and  another  four  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Blackbirds  and  crows  often  drove  our  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  enact  measures  such  as  that  requiring  every  housekeeper 
to  kill  twelve  annually  or  be  fined,  and  oft  quoted  is  Eastham’s 
special  variation,  forbidding  single  men  to  marrv  until  they  had 
killed  their  six  blackbirds  or  three  crows.  Indians  aonear  in 
manv  town  acts,  such  as  the  curious  law  of  1674  forbidding 
residents  to  furnish  them  oysters,  on  oenaltv  of  five  shillings 
for  every  bushel  so  furnished,  or  to  be  whipped;  and  an  act 
dated  three  years  later,  forbidding  any  to  give,  trade  or  lend  to 
Indians  silver  money  "by  which  liauors  are  bought.” 

Citizens’  duties  were  not  taken  lightlv  when  Eastham  was 
young.  Absence  from  town  meeting  could  cost  a  citizen  a  fine 
of  two  shillings  in  1659,  and  denarting  without  leave  before  the 
meeting  was  dismissed  could  cost  another  shilling  penalty.  Later 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  meeting  house  was  set  as  that 
radius  from  which  perfect  attendance  at  town  meeting  was  ex¬ 
pected,  or  a  fine  levied.  Warning  out  of  undesired  citizens  was 
practiced  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  colony.  And  so  the  records 
go,  and  rather  heavy  going,  too,  although  the  vital  records  are 
still  often  searched,  because  so  many  fine  old  American  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  Doanes,  Snows,  Freemans,  Smiths,  Sparrows,  Knowles, 
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et  als,  trace  some  of  their  first  ancestors  to  those  who  settled 
Nauset. 

Eastham’s  vital  records  begin  with  entries  of  1675,  but 
several  pages  of  earlier  ones  may  be  found  in  Plymouth  Colony 
records.  Some  may  be  missing  by  the  crumbling  of  an  old 
book,  but  if  those  surviving  are  oldest,  then  the  town’s  first 
marriage  was  a  romantic  wedding  of  two  of  Thomas  Prince’s 
daughters:  Mercy  to  John  Freeman,  and  Hannah  to  Nathaniel 
Mayo,  on  February  13,  1649.  And  among  the  town’s  first 
births  were  twins,  too:  "Marcye  and  Apphyah,  the  daughters 
of  Edwards  Banges,  which  said  daughters  were  born,  being 
twines,  were  born  the  15  th  of  October,  1651.”  These,  "Pr.  me, 
Daniell  Cole,  Towne  Clerke.” 

Here  and  there  one  finds  something  to  enliven  the  ancient 
records,  such  as  on  the  page  of  land  grants  where  "Tho.  Paine, 
Town  Clerk,  1695”  left  a  bit  of  unused  white  space,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessor  nearly  a  century  later,  mused,  in  a  paraphrase  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastes:  "One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  cometh 
but  no  man  knowth — R.  Knowles,  TC,  1777.”  Less  provoca¬ 
tive  but  more  immediately  practical  to  a  town  clerk  (in  the 
Jong  past,  at  any  rate)  was  this  page  which  some  thoughtful 
Eastham  officer  inserted  in  the  first  book  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths: 


TO  MAKE  GOOD  INKE 

Take  a  quart  of  strong  wort  &  three  ounces  of  gauls,  bruse  them  & 
put  them  in  the  wort  &  put  them  in  an  earthon  pot  &  let  them  stand  in  the 
sun  14  days  &  shake  it  one  day.  At  the  14  davs  end  straine  it  &  put  in 
two  ounces  &  a  quarter  of  coxore  &  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  4  days  &  shake 
it  once  in  24  hours,  then  put  in  one  ounce  &  quarter  of  gum  dxbark  & 
then  put  in  a  sponfull  or  two  of  onions. 


Ill 
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Eastham’s  first  seven  citizens  were  notable  men.  Tribute 
to  their  memories  has  often  been  offered,  perhaps  never  more 
fittingly  than  at  Founders  Day  in  1916  when  tablets  to  five: 
Smith,  Doane,  Higgins,  Snow  and  Bangs  were  dedicated  at 
Town  Hall.  Speaker  of  the  day,  it  is  well  remembered,  was 
Calvin  Coolidge,  then  lieutenant  governor,  later  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  seven  any  who  would  pur¬ 
sue  the  subjects  further  will  find  many  accounts  in  histories  and 
genealogies.  Foremost  of  the  first  comers  was  Thomas  Prince 
or  Prence — spelled  both  ways  even  in  the  earliest  records — who 
thrice  served  as  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  one  of  the  six  the 
old  colony  honored  with  this  highest  post.  He  served  in  1634, 
1638  and  1657  to  1672.  His  farm  was  northwest  of  Town 
Cove  and  there  he  planted  the  pear  tree  which  survived  so  long 
that  it  has  been  celebrated  in  prose  and  poetry.  Although  the 
old  tree  fell  during  a  storm  in  1849,  a  descendant  was  still 
sending  up  shoots  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

While  in  Nauset  Prince  was  chosen  governor  the  third 
time,  and  the  Court  permitted  him,  against  its  former  custom, 
to  continue  living  away  from  Plymouth.  He  returned  there  in 
1665  and  died  in  1678,  a  just  and  upright  man,  it  is  writ.  In 
the  phase  of  the  day,  "he  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,”  and  just 
how  much  of  a  terror  is  illustrated  by  an  old  story  oft  retold, 
that  "a  debauched  fellow  once  cursed  that  gallant  man,  Prence” 
whereupon  the  Governor  laid  before  the  transgressor  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  his  sin  so  forcefully  that  the  sinner  died,  "with  inexores- 
sible  torments.”  Eastham  now  has  Governor  Prence  road  in 
his  honor. 

Deacon  Tohn  Doane’s  name  usually  stands  beside  that  of 
Prince,  he  being  a  "Mr.,”  an  honor  accorded  but  few  in  olden 
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times.  Deacon  John  was  a  pious  farmer  often  honored  with 
town  and  colony  trust;  one  of  the  half  dozen  richest  men  in  the 
colony;  once  an  assistant  governor,  and  for  ten  years  deacon  of 
the  Plymouth  church.  By  some  accounts  he  died  at  the  age  of 
110  years,  "rocked  in  the  cradle  several  of  his  last  years,"  but 
his  will  indicates  that  he  was  probably  only  96,  still  a  fairly 
ripe  age.  His  descendants  in  the  Doane  Family  Association 
have  placed  a  granite  marker  on  his  home  site. 

Prince  came  over  in  the  Fortune,  second  of  the  Pilgrim 
vessels.  Bangs  and  Snow  in  the  Anne,  the  third  arrival.  Among 
Eastham’s  early  comers  were  three  Mayflower  passengers:  Con¬ 
stance  Hopkins  Snow,  wife  of  Nicholas  and  daughter  of  Stephen 
Hopkins,  her  brother  Giles  Hopkins,  and  Joseph  Rogers,  all  of 
whom  in  all  probability  are  buried  in  Eastham.  Next  in  promi¬ 
nence  among  the  early  settlers,  after  Governor  Prince  and 
Deacon  Doane  was  John  Freeman,  son  of  the  Edmund  Freeman 
who  was  one  of  the  first  Sandwich  settlers.  John  Freeman 
served  town  and  colony  in  many  capacities;  he  was  assistant 
governor  for  twenty-three  years;  a  selectman,  militia  officer, 
iustice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
98. 

It  would  require  manv  pages  adequately  to  tell  of  all  the 
first  comers,  their  good  deeds,  their  many  marriages  and  numer¬ 
ous  children.  The  will  of  Nicholas  Snow,  and  inventory  of  his 
property — an  interesting  document  listing  each  pot  and  kettle, 
each  "paire  of  drawers”  (three)  and  "paire  of  briches"  (four), 
down  to  each  of  his  many  tools  and  domestic  animals — alone 
fills  eight  pages,  and  tells  much  of  life  in  old  Eastham,  too.  But 
for  such  the  reader  must  turn  to  family  histories.  The  seven 
came,  and  soon  following,  many  more  and  the  new  Nauset 
settlement  grew  rapidly.  Heman  Doane,  poet,  historian  and 


DOANE  HOME  SITE 

This  granite  marker,  raised  by  his  descendants  in  1869,  honors  one  of  Eastham’s  first  comers: 
"Dea.  John  Doane — B.  1590 — Here  1644 — D.  1685.”  Behind  it,  in  the  picturesque  back¬ 
ground  lies  Station  Bay,  a  part  of  Nauset  harbor.  White  on  the  horizon  stand  the  buildings 
of  the  Nauset  C.  G.  Station. 
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town  clerk  of  the  last  century,  compiled  a  list  of  those  in  East- 
ham  about  1670: 


Mr.  Treat 

John  Bangs 

Thos.  Rogers 

Mr.  Freeman 

Stephen  Atwood 

John  Cole 

Mr.  Crosby 

Richard  Knowles 

John  Smith 

Nicholas  Snow 

John  Doane,  Jr. 

Josiah  Cooke,  Sen. 

Edward  Bangs 

Thomas  Williams 

Wm.  Brown 

Lieut.  Bangs 

Henry  Atkins 

John  Knowles 

Mr.  Doane 

William  Walker 

Ephraim  Doane 

Daniel  Cole 

John  Young 

John  Freeman 

Ensign  Myrick 

Jona.  Higgins 

Thos.  Freeman,  Jr. 

Robert  Wixam 

Benj.  Higgins 

Joshua  Bangs 

Giles  Hopkins 

Beniah  Dunham 

Stephen  Hopkins 

Ralph  Smith 

Richard  Bishop 

Josiah  Cooke 

Thos.  Paine,  Sen. 

Daniel  Doane 

John  Smalley 

John  Mayo 

Jas.  Rogers 

Joseph  L.  Snow 

Joseph  Harding 

Jona.  Bangs 

Jos.  Collins 

Geo.  Crispe 

Stephen  Snow 

Wm.  Myrick,  Jr. 

Jona.  Sparrow 

Sam’l  Smith 

Jabez  Snow 

Mark  Snow 

Thos.  Mulford 

Samuel  Paine 

Job  Cole 

Wm.  Nickerson 

Thos.  Paine,  Jr. 

Wm.  Twining 

Robert  Eldridge 

Sam’l  Freeman,  Jr. 

Sam'l  Freeman 

John  Rogers 

This  list  does  not  name  all  those  in  Eastham,  even  in  1670, 
for  some  names  may  not  be  found  among  those  formally  ad¬ 
mitted  as  freemen,  yet  appear  in  other  records.  Thus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  above,  certainly  in  the  town  before  1700  were 
these  family  names:  Bills,  Linnell,  Remick,  Rich,  Newcomb, 
Godfrey,  Grey  and  Hurd. 

Comparing  this  list  with  the  Eastham  voting  roll  of  1950 
one  may  note  that  of  forty-five  names  of  families  here  nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  more  than  half  may  still  be  found  in  East¬ 
ham  today.  More  than  one  hundred  of  the  town’s  present 
citizens  bear  names  of  and  hark  back  in  direct  line  to  Nauset’s 
first  comers,  and  probably  several  hundred  others  have  the  old 
blood,  with  newer  names.  One  generation  passeth  away  and 
another  cometh,  as  "R.  Knowles,  TC”  wrote,  and  it  is  good  to 
note  that  so  much  of  the  old  stock  remaineth,  for  so  very  many 
have  gone  forth  from  Eastham  to  settle  in  near  and  far  places. 


EASTHAM’S  GREAT  ROCK — Located  just  off  Doane  road,  Great  Rock,  also  called  Enoch’s  Rock  for 
many  generations,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  glacial  boulder  on  Cape  Cod. 


What  a  recent  author  calls  the  Yankee  Exodus  began  in 
Eastham  in  the  early  1700s.  Eastham  families  first  helped 
settle  the  towns  around  them,  Truro,  Chatham  and  Harwich. 
Then  they  joined  in  removals  to  new  settlements  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Massachusetts,  now  Maine,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell  in  "It’s  an 
Old  New  England  Custom,”  writing  on  place  names,  thought  it 
strange  that  East  Hampton,  Connecticut,  was  not  only  forty 
miles  from  Hampton,  but  west  and  not  east  of  it.  "A  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  town  solved  the  mystery  of  this  orphan 
name  for  me.  The  place  was  settled  by  people  from  Eastham 
on  Cape  Cod,  who  brought  the  name  with  them.  These  people 
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left  the  Cape  to  settle  on  the  Connecticut  river  because  they  did 
not  want  their  sons  to  go  to  sea;  but  their  sons,  of  course,  went 
to  sea  just  the  same.” 

Eastham  families  did  not  stop  with  helping  build  New 
England.  They  joined  the  western  migrations:  to  New  York 
state,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  the  far  west  and  indeed,  all  over 
our  growing  nation. 

An  example  of  an  Eastham  family’s  spreading  circle  be¬ 
gins  with  Thomas  Crosby,  early  teacher  of  the  church,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  John  Mayo.  He  removed  to  that  part  of  Harwich  now 
Brewster  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church  there. 
By  and  by  a  grandson  named  Thomas  married  Elizabeth  Hop¬ 
kins,  removed  to  Putnam  County,  New  York,  and  was  father 
of  Enoch  Crosby,  Revolutionary  war  soldier  and  prototype  of 
Harvey  Birch,  hero  of  James  Fennimore  Cooper’s  well  remem¬ 
bered  novel,  The  Spy.  Fannv  Crosby,  also  of  the  Putnam  coun¬ 
ty  Crosbys,  became  a  noted  hymn  writer.  Other  Crosbys  re¬ 
mained  on  the  Cape  and  may  yet  be  found  in  many  Cape  Cod 
towns;  one  in  the  last  century  designed  the  well  known  Crosby 
catboat  in  Osterville,  and  another  was  ancestor  of  Joseph  Crosby 
Lincoln,  novelist. 

The  Crosbys,  Bangs,  Doanes,  Smiths,  Freemans,  Paines, 
Snows,  Sparrows,  and  other  old  Eastham  families  have  produced 
a  great  many  interesting  and  some  great  Americans.  From 
Thomas  Paine,  in  several  generations,  came  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  in  another  gen¬ 
eration,  lohn  Howard  Payne,  diplomat  and  author  of  Home, 
Sweet  Home.  From  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osborn  was  descended 
Winslow  Homer,  artist.  Sometimes  the  old  names  disappear 
but  the  blood  goes  on  through  the  distaff  side.  Thomas  Prince 
had  eight  daughters  and  but  one  son,  who  died  in  England;  his 
daughters  married  Freemans,  Mayos,  Sparrows,  Snows,  all  in 
Eastham. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  in  1859  a  young  man 
named  Swift,  just  twenty,  who  lived  in  Sandwich  and  had  been 
peddling  meat  from  a  democrat  wagon,  decided  to  seek  a  foot¬ 
hold  as  a  retail  meat  dealer.  So  he  opened  a  market  in  North 
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Eastham,  in  the  Thumpertown  neighborhood.  Here  he  mar¬ 
ried  Annie  Maria  Higgins,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Mariah 
Holmes  Cobb  Higgins,  on  January  3,  1861.  After  a  few  suc¬ 
cessful  years  he  turned  over  his  Eastham  market  to  his  brother 
Nathaniel,  removed  to  Barnstable  and  later  to  Chicago,  where 
he,  Gustavus  Franklin  Swift,  founded  Swift  and  Company.  Sam 
Nickerson,  his  first  employee  here,  died  but  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Eastham-born  Annie  M.  Swift,  wife  of  this  distinguished 
American  business  pioneer,  died  in  1922. 

Data  on  all  the  noteworthy  Eastham  family  descendants 
fills  many  pages  in  many  genealogies.  Searchers  through  biog¬ 
raphies  of  participants  in  the  westward  migration  of  Americans 
from  the  older  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  time 
and  time  again  find  threads  of  family  ties  reaching  back  to  Old 
Eastham  on  Cape  Cod. 

OF  EASTHAM  AND  WARS 

When  Nauset  was  only  a  year  old  one  finds  the  first  of 
many  records  showing  the  town’s  participation  in  our  country’s 
wars  over  three  centuries.  It  was  simply  appointment  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Rogers  as  lieutenant  "to  exercise  theire  men  in  armes.”  A 
decade  later  the  town  supplied  and  equipped  three  men  for  a 
troop  of  horse  raised  because  of  threat  of  war  with  the  Dutch. 
Most  serious  conflict  in  the  town’s  early  years  was  King  Philip’s 
War,  which  drained  all  Plymouth  towns  of  men  and  money. 
Eighteen  went  from  Eastham  and  four  were  lost  in  the  Reho- 
both  ambush  in  this  conflict  which  marked  the  last  Indian 
threat  in  these  parts. 

Then  came  several  expeditions  against  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians  to  the  north,  over  the  period  of  1689-1704,  with  many 
Eastham  men  participating.  In  the  long  spell  of  peace  follow¬ 
ing  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  Eastham  men  shared  in  our 
country’s  first  soldiers’  bonus — land  grants  to  veterans  and  fam¬ 
ilies  of  veterans  of  the  Narraganset  war.  Several  Eastham 
families  joined  in  the  settlement  of  Gorham,  Maine,  on  grants 
to  members  of  Captain  John  Gorham’s  Cape  company — grants 
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going  to  twenty-one  Eastham  men.  In  1744  war  came  again 
and  Eastham  men  participated  in  new  expeditions  to  Cape  Bret¬ 
on,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Fort  William  Henry.  Which  brings  us 
down  to  the  Revolution. 

Eastham  records,  like  those  of  all  Cape  towns,  foreshadow 
the  coming  storm.  In  1773  a  town  committee  adopted  a  long 
list  of  resolutions  complaining  of  the  British  parliament  and 
"its  manifest  violations  of  our  rights,"  and  closing  with  the 
ringing:  "We  look  upon  that  man  or  society  of  men,  who  can 
sit  still  and  see  their  rights  and  privileges  and  money  daily 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent,  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  freemen.”  Two  years  later  another  set  of  resolves  con¬ 
cerned  the  sale  and  use  of  tea.  The  language  waxed  even 
stronger,  closing  with,  "That  whosoever  shall,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  countenance  this  attempt,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country." 

The  Revolution  brought  quotas  for  the  Continental  army, 
committees  to  provide  for  families  of  men  who  had  enlisted, 
measures  to  fix  prices  and  for  home  defense.  The  war  im¬ 
poverished  Eastham  people.  Like  other  Cape  towns  it  simply 
couldn’t  meet  all  the  drafts  on  it  for  supplies — one  in  1780 
called  for  7,250  pounds  of  beef — and  the  General  Court  later 
abated  some  demands  and  some  taxes.  Upward  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Eastham  men  served  in  the  Continental  army,  on  priv¬ 
ateers,  or  with  the  militia  on  various  expeditions. 

After  the  Revolution  Eastham  slowly  recovered  some 
measure  of  prosperity  and  the  fishing  and  shellfishing  industries 
in  particular  began  to  flourish.  Then  came  the  War  of  1812. 
Eastham  men  weren’t  very  strong  for  it,  their  feelings  being 
those  of  a  good  many  Cape  Codders  deprived  of  their  livings  by 
the  embargo  and  blockade.  But  once  in  they  made  the  best  of 
it,  manning  privateers  and,  as  did  one  Eastham  man,  Captain 
Matthew  H.  Mayo,  showing  the  British  navy  a  trick  or  two. 

The  story  of  Captain  "Hoppy”  Mayo,  retold  in  every  Cape 
history,  is  that  of  a  brave  skipper  who  didn’t  gracefully  submit 
to  confiscation  of  his  small  vessel.  With  Captain  Winslow  L. 
Knowles  he  was  returning  from  Boston  when  captured  by 
H.  M.  S.  Spencer,  Captain  Richard  Raggett,  then  on  blockade 


CIVIL  WAR  VETERAN — Peter  Higgins,  one  of  Eastham’s  last  G.  A.  R. 
men,  who  served  in  Co.  I,  33rd  Massachusetts  Infantry,  1862-64. 


duty  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  British  released  Captain  Knowles 
to  seek  ransom  in  Boston,  but  Captain  Mayo  they  compelled  to 
join  a  foray  as  pilot  of  a  small  schooner  with  three  officers  and 
twenty  men.  Captain  Mayo  piloted  her  with  patriotic  skill 
onto  the  Eastham  flats  and  turned  over  all  the  Britishers  to  the 
militia  as  prisoners.  Had  it  ended  there,  as  the  story  does  in 
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many  accounts,  it  would  make  a  happier  note  in  our  history. 
Our  good  Parson  Pratt  continues  the  account  to  its  less  heroic 
ending:  Captain  Raggett  sent  in  his  barge,  demanded  the 
prisoners’  return,  and  not  only  that  but  an  indemnity  of  $200 
for  their  baggage  and  $1,000  to  spare  destruction  of  Eastham’s 
salt  works.  The  committee  of  safety,  after  mulling  it  over, 
chose  the  course  of  prudence,  paid  the  money,  returned  the 
prisoners,  and  took  Captain  Raggett’s  written  promise  not  to 
destroy  the  salt  works.  "Unwise  and  unnecessary,’’  Parson 
Pratt  thought,  "accounted  for  only  from  the  great  alarm  and 
fear  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people.’’  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Brewster,  under  like  threats,  paid  $4,000,  while 
Orleans  refused,  and  saved  its  salt  works,  too. 

In  the  Civil  War  Eastham  furnished  some  seventy-seven 
men,  the  number  being  eleven  in  excess  of  its  quota,  according 
to  contemporary  records.  "Its  citizens  and  officers  filled  every 
call  for  men  and  furnished  ample  means  for  necessary  expenses 
and  bounties.’’  Seven  Eastham  men  lost  their  lives,  and  their 
names  are  listed  on  the  Civil  War  Monument  in  the  old  Con¬ 
gregational  cemetery: 

Henry  L.  Morrison,  Age  24  years 
Died  May  18,  1864 
Elkanah  E.  Smith,  Age  27  years 
Died  Oct.  26,  1864 
Samuel  Nickerson,  Jr.,  Age  45  years 
Died  Jan.  6,  1865 
Daniel  P.  Hopkins,  Age  23  years 
Died  Jan.  1 6,  1863 
Francis  W.  Penniman,  Age  18  years 
Died  July  8,  1864 
Alvin  L.  Drown,  Age  39 
Died  Sept.  12,  1864 
James  W.  Smith,  Age  23 
Died  April  3,  1862 

"We  were  sacrificed  but  our  Country  lives.” 

"Presented  by  the  Ladies  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  of  Eastham.” 

The  two  World  Wars  are  of  so  recent  occurrence  that  de¬ 
tails  are  still  fresh  in  everyone’s  minds.  Nearly  every  Eastham 
citizen  participated  in  some  war  or  defense  activity.  Names  of 
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those  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  I,  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  bronze  tablet  and  boulder  at  Nauset  road,  are: 

Ralph  A.  Chase 

William  Bradley  Steele 

Henry  E.  Clark 

Lewis  H.  Collins 

Bernard  C.  Collins 

William  O.  Gross 

Earl  K.  Horton 

Frank  B.  Lincoln 

Leonard  J.  Brewer 

Warren  A.  Mayo 

Alfred  L.  Gill 

John  F.  Crosby 

Freeman  C.  Hatch 

Abbott  H.  Walker 

Clifton  Hopkins 

George  B.  Steele 

Stanley  Walker 

Eastham  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 

during  World  War  II  are 

honored  by  a  plaque  dedicated  No- 

vember  11,  1950.  This  list  follows: 

Charles  H.  Acorn,  Jr. 

Julian  C.  Hayes 

Charles  F.  Atwood,  Sr. 

Robert  W.  Hayes 

Charles  F.  Atwood,  Jr. 

William  H.  Hayes 

Clyde  L.  Becker 

Robert  Hoffman 

Louie  A.  Benner 

Wendell  R.  Hopkins 

Donald  F.  Brewer 

Edwin  W.  Horton,  Jr. 

Howard  E.  Brewer 

Brooks  H.  Hurd 

James  R.  Brewer 

Prince  H.  Hurd,  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Brewer 

David  E.  Johnson 

James  M.  Brown 

George  O.  King 

Charles  N.  Campbell 

Joseph  A.  King 

Cyrus  H.  Campbell 

James  P.  Knowles 

Edward  A.  D.  Clark 

Paul  W.  Knowles 

Bernard  C.  Collins,  Jr. 

Raymond  F.  LaFleur 

Robert  E.  Collins 

Irving  S.  Lee 

John  B.  Crosby 

Roscoe  R.  Lee 

J.  Curtis  Curtin 

Frank  B.  Lincoln 

Jesse  E.  Daniels 

Elmer  W.  Lloyd 

Robert  L.  Deschamps 

William  E.  Mahoney 

Lewis  W.  Eldredge 

Carlton  F.  Mayo 

Luther  M.  Eldredge 

Kenneth  F.  Mayo 

Walter  C.  Eldredge,  Jr. 

Lloyd  A.  Mayo 

Franklin  J.  Emond 

Alfred  R.  Mills 

Antone  P.  Escobar,  Jr. 

Herbert  L.  Moore 

Charles  P.  Escobar 

Wesley  B.  Moore 

Ralph  L.  D.  Frost 

Albert  H.  Nickerson 

Ezekiel  D.  Fulcher,  Jr. 

Arthur  C.  Nickerson 

Herbert  D.  Fulcher 

Bernard  A.  Nickerson 

Robert  E.  Fulcher 

George  S.  Nickerson 

Frank  A.  Fuller 

Herbert  D.  Nickerson,  Jr. 
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Raymond  O.  Nickerson 
Richard  C.  Nickerson 
Vernon  Nickerson 
Ralph  L.  Ormsby 
Robert  W.  Pearson 
Barbara  A.  Prince 
Martin  S.  Reimers 
Albion  F.  Rich,  Jr. 
George  E.  Rongner 
Yngve  E.  Rongner 
James  E.  Schofield 
Winford  L.  Schofield 
Robert  K.  Scrivens 
George  W.  Sibley 
Nicholas  D.  Simon 


Luther  P.  Smith 
Daniel  W.  Sparrow,  Jr. 
Fenton  B.  Sparrow 
Robert  W.  Sparrow* 
William  B.  Steele,  Jr. 
William  D.  Sturtevant 
Leonard  E.  Tarvers 
Warren  B.  Turner 
Robert  D.  Vidler 
Robert  C.  Watson 
William  W.  Watson 
Ernest  C.  Wilson 
Warren  L.  Wilsonf 
Earl  G.  Youngren 


*  First  Lieutenant  Robert  W.  Sparrow,  pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Force, 
lost  September  12,  1944,  on  his  eighteenth  mission  over  enemy  terri¬ 
tory. 

t  Warren  L.  Wilson,  died  when  his  ship  was  torpedoed  in  the  Carribean 
in  April,  1942. 


OF  EASTHAM  CHURCHES 


Town  histories,  Thoreau  commented,  seem  to  run  into  a 
history  of  the  church  of  a  place,  which  is  quite  true  and  quite  to 
be  expected,  for  in  most  Plymouth  colony  towns  the  founders 
came  as  a  church  group.  Eastham’s  were  a  sizeable  part  of 
the  Plymouth  church  and,  as  John  Cotton,  a  minister  of  the  old 
church  wrote,  "the  third  which  came  forth  as  it  were  out  of  our 
bowels,”  the  others  being  at  Duxbury  and  Marshfield.  Minis¬ 
ters,  then  settled  for  life,  were  often  the  best  educated  men  of 
the  community.  Eastham’s  first  church  leader,  John  Mayo, 
who  came  from  Barnstable  in  1646  as  a  teaching  elder,  was 
called  to  Boston’s  second  church  when  he  left — a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  ability.  Thomas  Crosby  briefly  succeeded  Mr.  Mayo, 
and  then  came  Samuel  Treat  in  1672 — the  town’s  first  ordained 
minister. 

Mr.  Treat,  son  of  Governor  Robert  Treat  of  Connecticut, 
comes  down  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  East¬ 
ham’s  history.  Devoted  to  the  Indians,  he  learned  their  lan- 
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guage,  preached  to  them  and  taught  them,  travel Ith'g^Mjm  Yar¬ 
mouth  to  Truro  in  his  missionary  zeal.  A  strong  Calvinist, 
Mr.  Treat  is  remembered  as  preaching  hell  fire  and  damnation 
and  laying  it  on  strong.  In  Dr.  James  Freeman’s  striking 
phrase,  "His  voice  was  so  loud  that  when  speaking  it  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  meetinghouse,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  winds  that  howled  over  the  plains  of  Nauset.” 
When  Mr.  Treat  died  in  1716  during  a  snowstorm  so  heavy  his 
body  could  not  be  buried  for  several  days,  his  faithful  Indian 
friends  insisted  on  digging  an  arch  through  the  snow  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  we  are  told,  and  through  it  carried  his  remains 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  grave. 

The  first  meetinghouse,  twenty  feet  square,  was  built  near 
Town  Cove  soon  after  the  first  comers  came.  A  second,  for 
Mr.  Treat,  replaced  it  on  the  same  site  in  1676.  To  this  a  bell, 
and  belfry  said  by  Parson  Pratt  to  be  the  first  in  the  county, 
was  added  in  1695.  This  second  meetinghouse  was  enlarged 
and  repaired  in  1700,  and  served  to  1720,  when  a  third  meet¬ 
inghouse,  on  Bridge  road,  a  little  nearer  the  center  of  the  town, 
was  finished.  At  the  same  time,  a  meetinghouse  for  the  south 
parish — later  to  be  Orleans — was  built.  Of  the  third  East- 
ham  meetinghouse  Heman  Doane  wrote  some  quotable  verses 
beginning: 

The  Old  South  meeting-house,  time-worn  and  gray 
That  stood  fronting  east  by  the  "King’s  highway, 

That  goeth  to  Billingsgate" — so  runs  the  phrase, 

In  the  quaint  old  records  of  olden  days. 


All  gone!  that  old  Congregational  band, 

Save  here  and  there  one,  to  the  Spirit  Land; 
And  their  mouldering  forms  are  sleeping  near 
Where  the  old  church  stood  so  many  a  year. 

O  blessed  old  days,  ye  shall  ne’er  be  forgot! 

The  memories  that  cling  to  that  hallowed  spot 
Shall  be  green  like  David’s  whereof  he  told 
When  he  said  "I  remember  the  days  of  old.’’ 


I  have  seen  splendid  temples  with  lofty  steeples, 

With  soft-cushioned  seats  filled  with  fashionable  peoples, 
But  none  in  the  tablet  of  memory  will  stay 
Like  the  old  gray  Church  by  the  King’s  highway. 


THE  EASTHAM  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

But  this  house,  too,  went  the  way  of  all  mortal  things,  in  1830 
— which  event  evoked  Mr.  Doane’s  verses.  It  was  replaced 
by  a  fourth  and  last  meetinghouse,  situated  on  the  main  road 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  third;  its  site  is  still  marked  by 
the  Congregational  Cemetery. 

Next  after  Mr.  Treat’s  death,  Samuel  Osborn  came  as  pas¬ 
tor  in  1718.  Mr.  Osborn  next  year  chose  to  go  to  the  newly 
organized  south  parish,  and  some  years  later  figured  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  doctrinal  controversy;  he  also,  so  it  is  writ,  taught  East- 
ham  citizens  the  use  of  peat.  Benjamin  Webb  was  then  called 
and  served  the  Eastham  flock  for  twenty-six  years;  Edward 
Cheever  3came  in  1751  and  served  to  his  death  in  1794;  Phil¬ 
ander  Shaw,  ordained  in  1795,  followed  Mr.  Cheever  and 


CHURCH  AND  LIBRARY — The  Universalist  Church,  built  in  1889,  and  beside  it  the  Eastham 
Public  Library. 


served  forty-two  years,  to  1838.  Saving  the  one  year  of  Mr. 
Osborn,  Eastham  had  just  four  ministers  of  her  first  church  be¬ 
tween  1672  and  1838 — certainly  a  notable  record  of  faithful 
service. 

Good  men,  these  early  ministers,  and  human,  too.  Mr. 
Shaw,  an  old  Puritan  as  it  was  said,  did  not  join  the  temperance 
societies  which  flourished  early  in  the  last  century.  When 
William  Mason  Cornell,  a  young  minister  new  on  the  Cape, 
lectured  Mrs.  Shaw  on  it,  she  replied:  "Oh,  fiddlesticks,  Mr. 
Shaw  wouldn’t  think  he  could  preach  in  the  afternoon  unless 
he  had  his  dram.”  After  him  came  several  pastors  for  shorter 
stays,  among  them  Enoch  Pratt,  1842-46,  who  wrote  the  town’s 
history,  and  Ebenezer  Chase,  1851-59,  last  minister  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  in  Eastham.  Mr.  Shaw  had  recorded  in 
1802  that  there  was  not  an  individual  in  town  who  did  not  be- 
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long  to  the  society;  yet  by  1864  the  meetinghouse  had  been 
sold  and  the  society’s  active  life  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years  had  come  to  an  end. 

While  it  probably  unfairly  pictures  Mr.  Shaw,  the  home- 
spun  verse  of  Peter  Walker,  Eastham’s  rhyming  blacksmith  of 
the  last  century  is  oft  quoted: 

A  learned  Treat,  a  pious  Webb, 

And  Cheever — all  no  more; 

Mr.  Shaw  then  took  the  helm 
And  run  the  ship  ashore. 

Eastham’s  second  religious  society,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  organized  in  1820,  it  being  one  of  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  camp  meeting  held  in  Wellfleet  the  previous  year.  "It 
was  the  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  on  Cape  Cod,  and  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  persons  from  Eastham,  many  of  whom 
returned  feeling  deeply  convinced  of  their  need  of  salvation, 
which  fact  they  made  known  to  their  neighbors,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  awakening  became  extensive  ..."  wrote  a  church 
historian.  Next  year  the  meeting  house  was  built,  where,  Mr. 
Pratt  wrote  in  the  1840s,  "nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town"  attended  services.  A  larger  meetinghouse 
was  built  in  1851.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1920,  and  in 
1926  a  third,  the  present  church,  was  dedicated. 

Eastham’s  other  religious  group,  the  Universalist  Society, 
was  organized  in  1889  and  its  new  meeting  house  dedicated  in 
1890.  These  two  denominations,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Universalist,  continue  in  the  town  today,  the  former  having 
services  the  year  around,  and  joining  with  Wellfleet  in  one 
pastorate,  while  the  Universalist  services  are  held  in  summer 
only. 


IV 


Some  ic)th  Century 
Happenings 


In  the  march  of  time  for  the  Town  of  Eastham  the  years 
from  its  founding  to  the  early  1700s  were  the  pioneer  years; 
the  eighteenth  century  brought  both  steady  growth  and  division 
of  the  old  town;  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  succession 
of  happenings  noteworthy  in  the  town’s  annals.  When  the 
century  began  there  was  a  brave  endeavor  to  open  the  first 
Cape  Cod  Canal;  a  great  epidemic  fell  on  Eastham;  the  Camp 
Meeting  years  began,  waxed,  and  then  waned;  the  town  pro¬ 
duced  poets  to  sing  its  history;  and  it  saw  the  era  of  packets, 
stage  coaches,  railroads  and  improved  highways,  all  in  one  cen¬ 
tury. 


OF  EASTHAM’S  CANAL 


Captain  Cyprian  Southack’s  chart  of  1717  indicating 
where  he  crossed  from  bay  to  ocean  in  a  whaleboat  shows  a 
channel  across  Eastham  wide  enough  to  float  any  ship.  Of 
course  the  way  from  Boat  Meadow  Creek  across  to  Town  Cove 
was  never  that  much  of  a  channel,  but  for  many  years  men  did 
try  to  keep  a  canal  open  here.  Even  before  Bellamy’s  pirates 
brought  Southack  down,  the  depression  connecting  creek  and 
cove  was  known  as  Jeremiah  Smith’s  Gutter — sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Jeremiah’s  Dream,  a  mistaken  version  of  Jeremiah’s 
Dreen,  or  drain — and  now  shortened  simply  to  Jeremiah’s  Gut¬ 
ter. 

"It  is  conjectured  by  many,  that  in  the  process  of  the  years 
the  Cape  will  here  (at  Eastham)  be  rent  in  sunder  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  wind  and  seas,’’  an  anonymous  writer  in  Massachusetts 
Magazine  in  1791  noted,  and  he  advanced  the  novel  theory 
that,  "This  being  the  narrow  part  of  the  Cape,  and  nigh  the 
bend,  the  westerly  winds  shoot  across  with  amazing  violence, 


JEREMIAH’S  GUTTER — Here,  at  the  Eastham-Orleans  town  line,  was  the  link  between  Boat  Meadow 
Creek  and  Town  Cove,  by  which  small  boats  crossed  between  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  in  times 
long  past. 


being  accumulated  at  this  point,  as  they  blow  down  the  bay.” 

Despite  this  fancied  peril  the  outer  or  lower  Cape  has 
never  here  been  rent  asunder.  In  1804  Eastham  and  Orleans 
men  did  join  in  digging  through  a  way  so  that  small  boats 
could  pass,  but  they  had  trouble  keeping  it  open  and  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  permission  to  operate  a  lottery  to  support  it. 
Such  permission  was  not  forthcoming.  The  project  was  re¬ 
vived  again  in  1817  and  this  time  the  Proprietors  of  the  East- 
ham  and  Orleans  Canal  were  chartered,  "for  the  purpose  of 
opening,  and  keeping  open  a  canal  from  Norset  Cove  to  Boat 
Meadow  Creek.”  The  incorporators  were  Michael  Smith,  Ne- 
hemiah  Smith,  Asa  Higgins,  Freeman  Hopkins,  Richard  Sher¬ 
man,  Barnabas  Doane,  Edward  C.  Clark  and  associates.  The 
Proprietors  promised  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair  and  build  suf¬ 
ficient  bridges  over  it.  Tolls  were  fixed  in  the  charter  for 
boats,  rafts  and  other  water  craft  as  follows:  "Every  boat,  of  the 
burthen  of  one  ton,  ten  cents;  and  same  proportion  for  vessels 
of  larger  size;  lumber  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  feet;  salt 
or  grain  one  cent  per  bushel;  for  each  barrel,  six  cents;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  for  all  other  kinds  of  lumber  or  merchan¬ 
dise.” 
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Nothing  came  of  all  this  and  when  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Eastham  and  Orleans  Canal  failed  to  open  Jeremiah’s  Gutter 
in  three  years,  their  charter  expired.  The  channel  gradually 
filled,  although  a  high  course  tide  as  late  as  1844  broke  through. 
Only  traces  are  visible  now.  Late  in  the  last  century  when  agi¬ 
tation  for  a  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  well  stirred  up,  the  Eastham 
route  was  among  those  proposed.  N.  S.  Shaler,  the  great  geol¬ 
ogist,  thought  it  and  the  Bass  River  route  were  the  logical  ones, 
but  the  Monument-Scusset  route  prevailed.  One  who  looks 
carefully  just  beyond  the  Eastham-Orleans  line  can  see  where 
the  Cape  might  have  had  its  first  canal,  or  shall  we  say,  did  have 
its  first  canal. 

THE  GREAT  EPIDEMIC 

In  1816  Eastham,  Wellfleet  and  Truro  suffered  an  epi¬ 
demic  long  remembered  for  its  awful  mortality,  and  remem¬ 
bered  also  because  of  the  visits  of  a  "celebrated”  and  somewhat 
controversial  physician  of  the  day,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson, 
known  as  a  "botanic”  physician  from  his  practice  with  herbs 
and  vegetables  only.  Called  the  cold  plague  or  spotted  fever, 
the  epidemic  proved  deadly  between  January  and  May,  taking 
young  and  old. 

"It  was  melancholy  times,”  notes  the  Truro  church  record 
of  the  Rev.  Jude  Damon.  "The  grave  was  daily  opened  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  dead  .  .  .  Seventy-two  persons  died  in  Eastham;  about 
one-eleventh  of  the  population.  Five  were  buried  in  one  day 
and  there  was  seldom  a  day  during  the  fifty  days  of  sickness, 
without  a  funeral.  It  required  the  services  of  all  the  well  to 
care  for  the  sick.” 

As  to  Dr.  Thomson,  he  wrote  in  his  biography,  a  best¬ 
seller  of  the  day,  of  being  called  to  Eastham  and  here  treating 
with  great  success — his  own  estimate — some  thirty-four  cases, 
only  one  of  which  died.  By  his  figures  forty-six  died  in  East¬ 
ham  in  the  same  three  months.  His  system  convinced  many  of 
its  efficacy,  and  he  sold  rights  to  use  it.  Sound  or  not,  Dr. 
Thomson  received  testimonials  from  the  Rev.  Philander  Shaw, 
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Obed  Knowles  and  Samuel  Freeman,  two  of  the  selectmen, 
Harding  Knowles,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Joseph  Mayo,  post¬ 
master. 

OF  CAMP  MEETING  YEARS 

Once  upon  a  time,  beginning  in  1828  and  for  some  thirty 
years  thereafter,  in  an  hallowed  plot  of  ten  acres  which  came 
to  be  known  as  Millenium  Grove,  in  North  Eastham,  thousands 
came  each  summer  to  worship.  They  came  not  only  from  all 
around  Cape  Cod  but  from  all  over  New  England,  and  then, 
as  one  church  historian  put  it,  "God’s  glory  cloud  of  grace  filled 
the  place  and  made  it  a  sanctuary  of  holy  things." 

The  first  Methodist  camp  meeting  on  Cape  Cod  and  one 
of  the  first  in  New  England  was  held  at  South  Wellfleet  in 
1819;  after  three  years  there,  three  years  at  Bound  Brook  Island, 
and  two  years  at  Truro,  it  was  removed  to  the  attractive  grove 
of  pines  and  oaks  at  North  Eastham.  For  a  week  every  Au¬ 
gust  Millenium  Grove  became  a  leafy  temple  resounding  with 
happy  laughter  and  solemn  prayer.  In  its  liveliest  years,  five 
thousand  came  to  North  Eastham.  They  came  on  foot  and  by 
horse  and  buggy,  by  packets  from  Provincetown,  Wellfleet, 
Brewster,  Dennis,  Barnstable  and  Sandwich,  along  the  bay 
shore  of  the  Cape,  and  from  Plymouth  and  Boston.  For  many 
years  the  old  steamer  Naushon  made  regular  runs  to  camp 
meeting.  Its  passengers  first  debarked  in  small  boats  to  be 
carried  further  inshore,  then  were  taken  off  in  horse  and  cart 


CAMP  MEETING  SCENES 

A  Boston  artist  passed  a  day  at  the  Eastham  Camp  Meeting  in  1852  and  drew  these  impres¬ 
sions  and  those  on  the  following  page.  From  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  Naushon  he  stepped 
into  a  small  boat  roomy  enough  for  20  into  which,  he  said  6  passengers  were  crammed. 
Away  it  ran  for  shore  until  a  horse-drawn  pill-box  with  a  jolly  looking  driver,  in  brown 
Holland  coat  and  cloth  cap”  loomed  up.  Passengers  transferred  again,  "stowed  like  bales  of 
cotton,”  and  then  away,  "helter-skelter,  the  horses  stumbling,  water  splashing  around  us, 
some  quarter  mile  through  the  receding  tide  .  .  .  drenching  the  nether  portions  of  our  per¬ 
sons.”  Then  to  Millenium  Grove,  to  evening  exercises  and  exhortations;  a  night  of  rest, 
morning  prayer,  and  then  back  to  Boston  by  steamer  again. 


to  the  beach  and  thence  walked  nearly  a  mile  through  the  sand 
to  Millenium  Grove. 

"Tents  were  arranged  in  a  circle,”  wrote  the  camp  meeting 
historian.  "Many  of  them  were  large.  On  one  side  was  the 
Preacher’s  stand,  a  wooden  building  of  two  stories,  on  the  floors 
of  which  the  preachers  at  night  slept  on  straw.  The  seats  on 
the  ground  were  planks  and  without  back  supports.  There  was 
but  one  well  on  the  ground.  The  water  was  raised  through  a 
large  wooden  pump.  A  man  was  employed  to  do  the  pump¬ 
ing  for  all  who  came.  Every  morning  witnessed  scores  of  per¬ 
sons  with  pails,  pitchers  and  bowls  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served.” 

Three  sermons  were  preached  from  the  stand  each  day; 
prayer  and  exhortatory  meetings  were  in  the  center  of  the  camp, 
and  in  tents  during  intermission.  There  was  fun,  too;  joy  in 
singing,  and  pleasure  in  eating  the  plentiful  shellfish  and  lob¬ 
sters  and  great  baskets  of  food  families  brought  for  the  week. 
Preachers  were  many  of  the  leading  Methodist  divines  of  the 
day.  One  such  was  Father  Edward  T.  Taylor,  the  sailor’s  preach¬ 
er,  long  pastor  of  Seamen’s  Bethel  in  Boston,  who  attended  East- 
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ham  camp  meetings  from  first  to  last.  Camp  meeting  was  a 
sacred  event,  to  him.  When  a  friend  in  Boston  once  remarked 
he  thought  he  should  attend  at  Millenium  Grove,  Father  Tay¬ 
lor,  "thinking  of  the  burning  bush,  said,  'Wash  your  feet! 
Wash  your  feet!’”  One  night  when  all  had  retired  save  a 
happy  band  who  continued  to  sing  songs  of  praise,  Father  Tay¬ 
lor  was  despatched  to  quiet  them.  Soon  his  powerful  voice 
was  heard,  not  quieting  the  band  but  leading  it  with  loud  gusto, 
"We’ll  feed  on  milk  and  honey  ...”  So  much  did  he  love 
camp  meeting  here  that  he  once  remarked,  "I  wouldn’t  thank 
Gabriel  to  come  down  with  a  coach  and  four  and  take  me  up  to 
glory.”  Still  another  occasion  he  preached  at  a  Sabbath  Morn¬ 
ing  'Love  Feast,’  "If  I  could  choose  my  place  in  which  to  die, 
it  would  be  right  here  for  it  would  be  such  a  little  way  to  go  to 
be  in  heaven.” 

The  name  Millenium  Grove,  wrote  its  historian,  "was  un¬ 
doubtedly  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  blessings  there  ex¬ 
perienced  by  multitudes  of  people.”  Perhaps  Thoreau  was 
right  in  calling  camp  meeting  a  combination  of  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  and  picnic.  The  fervor  waned  in  the  1850s,  and  when  the 
railroad  got  as  far  as  Yarmouth,  it  was  decided  that  more  would 
be  attracted  there,  and  so  Millenium  Grove  was  abandoned  in 
1863. 

TWO  EASTHAM  POETS 

During  the  last  century  Eastham  had  a  citizen  who  com¬ 
bined  being  a  poet  and  historian  with  being  town  clerk  for 
many  years — Heman  Doane.  Born  in  1808,  he  contracted  a 
curious  illness  at  fifteen  which  he  celebrated  in  a  slender  vol¬ 
ume,  now  rare,  bearing  the  title:  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Singular  Sickness  of  Heman  Doane — Who  lay  perfectly  speech¬ 
less,  thirteen  months,  without  moving  a  limb  or  opening  his 
eyes.”  It  contains  not  only  his  own  account  of  his  harrowing 
illness,  but  certificates  of  the  Rev.  Philander  Shaw  attesting  to 
its  truth,  and  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Seabury,  giving  medical  details 
and  closing  with,  "It  is  not  in  my  power  to  describe  the  suffer- 


HEMAN  DOANE 

"Drawn  by  himself,”  at  age  of  eighteen. 

ings  of  this  interesting  youth  fully.” 

While  slowly  recovering  young  Mr.  Doane  felt  an  "in¬ 
clination  of  mind  to  making  poetry,  which  came  into  my  head 
in  abundance.”  So  astonished  were  some  Eastham  folk  that 
the  youth  was  composing  verse  that  they  thought  him  "laboring 
under  the  delusion  and  tortures  of  witchcraft,”  he  wrote.  He 
told  them  off  in  many  verses  such  as: 

Why  do  ye  marvel  at  my  case, 

Or  wonder  at  my  pleasant  face; 

The  time  makes  haste  when  God  will  send 
And  put  your  clamors  to  an  end. 

Now  at  this  time  I  do  not  know 
That  there  is  any  one  my  foe; 

But  by  some  actions  I  can  see 
That  some  have  no  regard  for  me. 
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He  closed  this  particular  set  of  verses  with, 

Once  more,  and  we’ll  conclude  the  whole, 

Let  patience  now  possess  the  soul, 

I  am  contented  with  my  lot. 

And  so  must  you  who  feel  it  not. 

With  some  of  the  dolefulness  of  verse  found  on  many  a 
slate  stone  in  old  Cape  Cod  burying  grounds,  young  Mr.  Doane 
composed  several  dozen  hymns,  elegies,  invocations,  and  the 
like.  Oddly  as  it  seems  now,  tea  drinking  among  the  youth  of 
Eastham  particularly  bothered  him  and  he  warned  both  in  prose 
and  verse  against  "...  the  unreasonable  and  too  frequent  prac¬ 
tice  of  what  you  call  tea  parties.”  In  verse,  he  began, 

Dear  Youth,  now  take  my  good  advice, 

And  shun  the  way  of  sin  and  strife; 

As  these  tea  parties  sure  are  wrong, 

Do  keep  your  feet  from  them  among. 

If  the  quoted  verses  and  others  of  the  like  were  all  Mr. 
Doane  had  written  perhaps  their  lot  would  be  only  kind  for¬ 
getfulness,  but  not  so.  He  published  in  1841  a  long  poem 
dedicated  to  the  old  pear  tree  planted  by  Thomas  Prince,  then 
nearly  two  centuries  old  and  still  blooming.  Thoreau  quoted  it 
at  length,  "'partly  because  they  are  the  only  specimen  of  Cape 
Cod  verse  which  I  remember  having  seen,  and  partly  because 
they  are  not  bad.”  The  complete  version  has  an  Eastham 
flavor  well  worth  preserving.  Here  it  is: 

Two  hundred  years  have,  on  the  wings  of  Time 

Passed  with  their  joys  and  woes,  since  thou,  Old  Tree 
Put  forth  thy  first  leaves  in  this  foreign  clime, 

Transplanted  from  the  soil  beyond  the  sea. 

Whence  did  our  pious  Pilgrim  Fathers  Come, 

To  found  an  empire  in  this  western  land, 

Where  Freedom’s  sons  might  find  a  peaceful  home, 

A  Safe  retreat  from  Persecution’s  hand. 

That  exiled  band  long  since  have  passed  away, 

And  still,  old  Tree!  thou  standest  in  the  place 
Where  Prince’s  hand  did  plant  thee  in  his  day, — 

An  undesigned  memorial  of  his  race. 


THE  PRENCE  PEAR  TREE — This  old  woodcut,  done  by  an  unknown  artist  while  the  tree  Eastham’s 
eminent  citizen  planted  still  survived,  appears  in  Barber’s  Historical  Collections,  1839.  Ten  years 
later  at  the  age  of  two  hundred,  it  was  blown  down  in  a  storm. 


And  time  of  those,  our  honored  fathers,  when 

They  came  from  Plymouth  o’er  and  settled  here; 

Doane,  Higgins,  Snow,  and  other  worthy  men, 

Whose  names  their  sons  remember  to  revere. 

Full  many  a  summer  breeze  and  winter  blast, 

Through  those  majestic  boughs  have  roared  and  sighed; 

While  centuries  have  with  their  burdens  passed 
And  generations  have  been  born  and  died. 

There  didst  thou  stand  in  days  of  bloody  strife — 

When  stood  and  flourished  Boston’s  famous  tree* 

And  when  our  patriot  fathers  sold  their  life, 

To  buy  their  country’s  glorious  Liberty. 
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Old  Time  has  thinned  thy  boughs,  but  yearly  still 
In  hoary  age,  the  mellow  fruit  they  bear; 

And  when  thou  wilt  the  day  of  life  fulfil, 

No  human  tongue  may  venture  to  declare. 

But  if,  as  some  predict,  "the  end”  is  nigh, 

When  Time  will  cease,  and  Earth  will  find  a  tomb — 
Till  then,  perchance,  old  Tree,  thou  wilt  not  die, 

But  bud  and  bear  until  the  Day  of  Doom. 

H.  D. 


*  Liberty  Tree. 

By  the  time  Thoreau  read  The  Ancient  Pear  Tree,  Mr. 
Doane  had  completely  altered  the  final  two  verses  to  these: 

Old  Time  has  thinned  thy  boughs,  Old  Pilgrim  Tree 
And  bowed  thee  with  the  weight  of  many  years 
Yet,  mid  the  frosts  of  age,  thy  blooms  we  see, 

And  yearly  still  thy  mellow  fruit  appears. 

Venerable  emblems  of  our  sires  of  yore! 

Like  them,  thou  hast  performed  life’s  labors  well 
And  when,  like  them,  thy  days  are  passed  and  o’er 
These  lines  may  help  thy  lengthened  stories  tell. 

Mr.  Doane  later  became  Eastham’s  town  clerk.  In  1870 
his  brief  history  of  Eastham’s  early  years,  1644-1776,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Barnstable  Patriot.  He  died  in  1892. 

Eastham  in  the  last  century  had  another  bard,  or  rhymster, 
besides  Heman  Doane.  He  was  Peter  Walker,  called  by  his 
friends  the  rhyming  blacksmith.  Not  much  of  his  verse  is 
preserved  but  what  is,  is  interesting.  Perhaps  the  best  is  a 
toast  attributed  to  him  by  Michael  Fitzgerald  in  his  narrative, 
"1812 — A  Tale  of  Cape  Cod,”  being  the  story  of  Hoppy  Mayo’s 
exploit.  The  author  has  Peter  Walker,  in  Crosby’s  Tavern  one 
night,  pay  his  respects  to  Obed  Sparrow’s  good  wife.  "Well, 
neighbors,  it  isn’t  very  good  poetry  (said  Peter),  but  it’s  good 
rhyme  and  it’s  a  tribute  to  Mistress  Sparrow’s  accomplishments.” 
Whereupon  he  recited: 


50  Eastham,  Massachusetts 


This  good  old  town  of  Eastham  boasts 
Of  gallant  men  and  true, 

Who  never  shirked  their  duty  when 
The  call  of  country  blew; 

Who  carried  sail  thro’  many  a  gale 
To  meet  upon  the  sea 
The  British  foe,  and  strike  a  blow 
For  home  and  liberty! 

And  foremost  in  the  battle’s  van 
Bold  Obed  leads  his  crew; 

He’s  always  there  his  part  to  share 
In  deeds  of  derring-do! 

And  when  he  brings  his  prize  to  port 
Thro’  storm  and  flying  foam, 

He’ll  proudly  tell  he’d  conquer  hell 
On  the  grub  he  gets  at  home! 

And  while  on  the  subject  and  in  the  mood  of  verse  it  seems 
appropriate  to  add  here  lines  from  a  very  old  sampler  quoted 
by  Edith  and  Frank  Shay  in  their  new  book,  Sand  In  Their 
Shoes: 

Sarah  Palfrey  is  my  name, 

Cape  Cod  is  my  station; 

Eastham  is  my  dwelling  place 
And  Christ  is  my  salvation. 

TRAVELS  BY  LAND  AND  BY  SEA 

Packets  connecting  Eastham  with  Boston  and  New  York 
ran  irregularly  through  the  1700s  and  regularly  through  the 
first  half  of  the  1800s.  Early  packet  captains  included  David 
C.  Atwood,  Samuel  Snow  and  Scottow  Cobb.  Captain  Atwood 
put  the  sloop  Clipper  on  a  regular  run  to  Boston  in  1821,  and 
Captain  Snow  soon  after  began  running  out  of  Nauset  harbor 
in  summer  and  the  bay  side  in  winter,  in  the  New  York.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cobb  put  on  the  first  schooner,  the  Young  Tell,  using  the 
flats  at  low  tide  to  take  on  and  discharge  passengers.  He  later 
bought  the  Brewster  packet,  Patriot,  and  his  son  H.  K.  Cobb,  the 
A.  C.  Totten  and  Bay  Queen,  the  latter  remembered  as  both 
the  largest  and  the  last  of  Eastham  packets.  For  seventy-five 
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cents  each  way  one  could  go  to  or  return  from  Boston;  the  run 
took  about  six  hours,  depending  on  wind  and  weather. 

Eastham  was  on  the  weekly  mail  route  established  between 
Yarmouth  and  Truro  in  1797.  Its  first  postoffice  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1798  with  William  Myrick  as  first  postmaster.  Mail 
came  twice  weekly  about  1820,  still  by  post-rider,  and  then 
stage  lines  were  gradually  extended  down  Cape,  carrying  both 
mail  and  passengers.  As  the  railroad  line  was  extended,  stage 
lines  went  out.  Eastham  stops  were  at  the  postoffice  at  the 
center,  and  in  North  Eastham  at  Horton’s. 

The  railroad  reached  Orleans  in  1865  and  an  extension 
through  Eastham  to  Wellfleet  was  authorized  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1868.  Construction  was  begun  the  next  year,  and  the 
11.8  mile  line  to  Wellfleet  was  completed  in  December,  1870. 
Two  stations  were  built  in  Eastham,  the  first  being  described 
as  located  on  "Know  Nothing  road,  west  of  E.  E.  Knowles 
dwelling"  and  the  other  at  North  Eastham  near  Horton’s  Ho¬ 
tel.  A  welcoming  banquet  to  celebrate  completion  of  this  line 
was  held  December  26,  1870,  at  Wellfleet,  and  many  Eastham 
citizens  attended.  Jonathan  Higgins,  when  his  turn  came  to 
speak,  reminded  all  present  that  "Old  Eastham  is  the  mother, 
and  Orleans  and  Wellfleet  her  daughters." 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Stone,  the  Wellfleet  physician-poet,  got  off 
a  nice  conundrum:  "Of  what  crime  will  our  good  mother  be 
judged  guilty,  after  today,  by  our  courts  of  Law?"  The  answer 
was:  "Bigamy,  for 

She  who  of  old  is  the  lawful  wife 
Of  the  solemn  sounding  sea 
Is  wedded  with  an  iron  ring 
The  mainland’s  bride  to  be.” 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  also  read  some  verses  well  remembered, 
of  which  here  are  samples: 

The  great  Atlantic  railroad,  for  old  Cape  Cod,  all  hail! 

Bring  on  the  locomotive,  lay  down  the  iron  rail, 

Across  the  Eastham  prairies,  by  steam  we’re  bound  to  go, 

The  railroad  cars  are  coming,  let’s  all  take  up  and  go. 
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The  busy  dogs  in  Dogtown  will  wag  their  little  tails 
They’ll  think  that  something’s  coming,  a-riding  on  the  rails; 

The  blackfish  may  throw  up  their  flukes,  finbacks  may  spout  and  blow 
But  the  railroad  cars  are  bound  to  come,  though  everyone  says  no. 


After  half  a  century  of  regular  service  to  Eastham  and  the 
lower  Cape,  the  railroad  which  came  down  the  Cape  in  long 
jumps,  began  retreating  in  like  manner.  Some  ten  years  ago 
passenger  service  between  Yarmouth  and  Provincetown  was 
cut  off,  and  now  only  a  weekly  freight  is  operated.  Packet, 
stage  and  railroad  have  all  given  way  to  the  motor  vehicle  and 
modern  highway. 

Old  Eastham  lay  along  the  Indian  trail  which  led  from 
Yarmouth  through  the  land  of  the  Nausets.  Early  settlers  soon 
improved  it.  In  1683  a  jury  of  twelve  Eastham  men  was 
drawn  to  widen  and  straighten  it  from  Eastham  to  that  part  of 
Harwich  now  Brewster.  Even  then  it  followed  in  part  "the 
old  way”  and  the  Indian  trail.  In  1719  the  County  way  was 
extended  from  Eastham  to  Truro.  In  1829  nearly  a  mile  of  it 
entering  Eastham,  from  "the  drain”  (Jeremiah’s  Gutter)  near 
Polly’s  (Polly  Smith’s)  Peat  Swamp,  to  Elisha  Mayo’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  was  relocated.  This  took  a  slice  from  the  old  burying 
ground  and  cut  right  through  Thomas  Cobb’s  salt  works — but 
he  was  given  ten  years,  or  until  they  were  useless,  to  remove 
the  works  within  the  way.  It  also  cut  out  the  old  road  by  "the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shaw’s  meeting  house.” 

Next,  the  whole  length  of  the  County  way  through  East¬ 
ham  was  widened  and  relocated  in  1857,  on  petition  of  Abijah 
Mayo  and  sixty-two  other  Eastham  citizens.  This  major  opera¬ 
tion  again  began  at  Jeremiah’s  Gutter,  and  continued  to  the 
Wellfleet  line — a  widening  to  fifty  feet,  with  thirty  feet  turn- 
piked,  and  eighteen  feet  in  the  center  gravelled.  By  and  by 


FIRST  OFFICIAL  MAP 

Rare  1795  map  of  Eastham,  which  then  included  the  present  Orleans.  It  is  the  first  official 
town  survey,  made  in  compliance  with  a  state  law.  Note  ''sand  heaps”  from  bay  to  cove, 
windmills,  meetinghouses.  Redrawn  for  clarity,  from  the  original,  which  has  not  previously 
been  published,  by  Schofield  Brothers. 
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Eastham,  Massachusetts 


the  State  took  over  the  County  way  and  surfaced  it;  within  the 
past  two  decades  the  State  widened  it  again  and  built  the  broad 
four-lane  highway  traversing  the  old  town  today.  A  much 
named  way  is  the  ancient  way  through  Eastham:  first,  the  In¬ 
dian  trail,  then  the  King’s  Highway,  then  the  County  Way, 
now  the  State  highway,  designated  by  Massachusetts  as  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Highway,  and  numbered  by  the  Federal 
government,  U.  S.  Route  6. 


Sastham  as  a 

Maritime  Town _> 


Eastham,  having  no  good  deepwater  harbor  of  its  own, 
yet  for  more  than  two  centuries  was  a  great  maritime  town  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  men  who,  as  one  expressed  it,  "beat  the  seas 
for  a  living.’’  And  also  because  by  nature  it  is  a  town  by  and 
of  the  sea,  with  a  long  dangerous  outer  beach  on  the  open 
Atlantic  and  a  bay  shore  always  perilous  in  storm  and  fog.  To 
tell  Eastham’s  maritime  story  four  themes  have  been  suggested 
here:  accounts  of  some  of  the  many  shipwrecks  along  these 
shores,  something  of  the  life-savers  who  have  performed  val¬ 
orous  deeds  in  organized  rescue  work,  something  of  the  light¬ 
houses  at  Nauset  and  the  now  vanished  Billingsgate,  and  final¬ 
ly,  of  some  of  the  Eastham  mariners  who  sailed  the  seven  seas 
and  left  names  not  to  be  forgotten. 

STORM  AND  SHIPWRECK 

"Nauset  Beach  is  not  rock  bound  nor  iron  bound,  but  for 
mariners  it  is  spell  bound,”  a  Cape  (.odder  wrote  more  than 
a  century  ago,  contemplating  the  wrecks  of  a  single  storm.  And 
so  it  would  seem.  The  first  shipwreck  here  occurred  in  1626, 
the  latest  in  1948.  In  between,  an  endless  procession  of  ships 
have  gone  to  their  graves  in  the  outer  beach  and  bars,  and  with 
them  countless  human  lives. 

The  first  shipwreck  was  that  of  rhe  Sparrowhawk,  in  the 
Orleans  portion  of  Old  Eastham;  Bradford  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  and  its  ribs,  dug  from  the  beach  in  1865,  repose  in 
Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth.  Records  of  the  first  century’s  toll 
are  sparing  in  detail,  but  we  begin  with  a  sentence  from  the 
diary  of  Deacon  Moses  Paine:  "November  ye  29,  1717,  this 
day  Captain  Joshua  Doane,  Thomas  Pitty,  George  Vickery, 
William  Shustan,  Joseph  Sweat  (Sweet)  and  Sam  Charles  (an 


A  RECENT  WRECK — Here  the  New  Bedford  scallop  dragger  Cape  Ann  wallows  in  the  surf  at 
Nauset  on  March  6,  1948,  not  long  after  Nauset  Coast  Guardsmen  had  rescued  five  men  by 
breeches  buoy.  Cargo  and  gear  saved,  vessel  a  total  loss. 


Indian)  were  drowned  in  going  from  Eastham  Harbor  to  Bill- 
insgate.”  Next  year  was  noted  the  wreck  of  the  pirate  ship 
Whidah,  on  the  backside,  in  that  part  now  South  Wellfleet. 

A  searcher  of  pirate  and  shipwreck  lore  may  find  many 
good  accounts  of  the  Whidah’s  sad  end.  Her  master  was  the 
notorious  Richard  Bellamy;  he  and  all  but  two  of  her  144  men 
were  drowned.  From  a  companion  vessel,  the  pink  Mary 
Anne,  wrecked  further  south,  seven  survived  and  five,  after 
trial  in  Boston,  were  hanged.  The  Province  governor  at  once 
despatched  Captain  Cyprian  Southack  from  Boston  to  round 
up  what  might  be  salvaged  from  the  Whidah  but  he  got  little; 
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Cape  Codders  had  reached  the  wreck  first.  He  did  leave  an  old 
Naval  chart  which  has  always  been  interesting  because  it  in¬ 
dicates,  in  his  own  clear  lettering,  that  he  crossed  Eastham  from 
bay  to  ocean,  via  Jeremiah’s  Gutter:  "The  place  where  I  came 
through  with  a  whale  boat,  being  ordered  by  ye  Governm’t  to 
look  after  ye  Pirate  Ship  Whido,  Bellame,  command’r,  cast 
away  ye  26  of  April  1717,  where  I  buried  one  hundred  two 
men  drowned.” 

During  the  Revolution  the  brig  Wilkes,  Captain  Williams, 
was  cast  away  at  Nauset  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  so  much 
property  disappeared  from  the  wrecked  brig  that  the  town  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  "to  detect  and  bring  to  justice  if  possible 
any  persons  who  had  committed  this  robbery,  and  take  measures 
to  clear  the  character  of  the  town  in  this  affair.”  Here,  as 
elsewhere  along  the  backside,  there  was  always  much  of  the 
"finding’s  keeping”  philosophy  about  what  nature  deigned  to 
strew  on  the  shore.  But  not  as  much  as  some  make  it  or  the 
romantic  term  "mooncusser”  for  deliberate  wreckers  implies. 

Finders  of  shipwrecked  property,  by  law  required  to  give 
public  notice,  often  did,  and  Eastham  town  records  contain 
many  pages  of  such  entries — more,  probably,  than  the  records 
of  any  other  town. 

"Easthamers  even  in  those  days,  showed  as  much  vigor  in 
wrecking  as  their  Wellfleet  neighbors,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  were  more  honest  about  what  they  got,”  Henry  C.  Kitt- 
redge  wrote.  After  a  wreck  at  Mulford’s  Cliffs  in  1731  John  Bee, 
Josiah  Harding  and  Elisha  Cobb  registered  everything  from 
two  masts  to  a  frying-pan,  an  iron  pot  and  a  silver  buckle. 
After  loss  of  the  ship  Confidence  in  the  bay  in  1806  several 
pages  were  filled.  Captain  Samuel  Knowles  faithfully  entered 
a  haul  of  "seven  casks  wine,  one  box  fish,  three  barrels  flour, 
two  bbl.  rum,  three  boxes  candles,  two  boxes  soap,  two  boxes 
and  a  quart  of  oil,  one  Keg  crackers,  two  part  boxes  raisen,  two 
half  barrel  port,  two  half  bb.  tongue,  one  keg  ditto,  one  bb. 
molasses,  some  old  junk.”  After  that  same  wreck  Philip  Smith, 
William  Knowles,  Parker  Brown,  Captain  Cushing  Horton 


WRECKED  BUT  NOT  LOST — The  Katie  J.  Barrett,  a  big  four-master,  gave  salvagers  a  headache 
after  stranding  near  the  entrance  to  Nauset  harbor  February  16,  1890.  Two  tugs  pulled  on  her  for 
two  days,  then  moved  off  to  lay  out  a  blow.  Katie,  without  cables  or  anchors/1  floated  off,  drifted 
over  the  bar  and  went  high  on  the  beach.  Her  owners  stripped  her,  sold  the  hull*  arid  the  smart 
wrecker  who  bought  her  for  a  song,  got  her  off  next  August  and  sold  her  for  $15,000.  Renamed 
the  Star  of  the  Sea  she  sailed  for  many  more  years. 


and  Obed  Knowles  all  dutifully  informed  the  town  clerk  of 
their  pickings. 

While  Eastham  during  the  18th  century  saw  more  than 
enough  shipwrecks,  the  19th  century  with  its  increase  in  mari¬ 
time  activity  witnessed  a  far  heavier  toll.  There  was  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  coaster  which  came  ashore  in  1799  whose  wise  owners 
allowed  one-fourth  of  her  cargo  of  tobacco  to  Eastham  salvag¬ 
ers.  After  the  Rolla,  Surinam  for  Newburyport,  was  lost  at 
Nauset  in  December,  1820,  with  all  but  three  of  her  crew  and 
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passengers,  Freeman  Doane  entertained  those  three  for  ten  days 
without  compensation.  The  same  year  the  brig  Massachusetts, 
Bremen  to  Boston,  came  ashore  at  Nauset  and  all  her  cargo 
was  carted  across  the  Cape  and  freighted  to  its  destination  by 
Messrs.  Doane  and  Knowles,  a  partnership  of  Eastham  sal¬ 
vagers  who  handled  many  cargos  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  lost. 

In  1827  Nauset  Beach  took  the  measure  of  the  ship  Maine, 
Batavia  for  Boston,  but  her  salt,  lead  and  $80,000  in  specie  were 
saved;  in  1829  when  the  ship  Creole,  New  Orleans  for  Boston 
with  cotton  stranded,  Doane  and  Knowles  got  off  both  cargo 
and  ship  for  $1,150.  Then,  in  1832  occurred  the  interesting 
wreck  of  the  Java,  which,  bound  for  Boston  from  Batavia,  struck 
during  a  snowstorm.  Before  she  broke  up  some  of  her  cargo 
of  600,000  pounds  of  coffee,  nutmegs  and  block  tin  was  saved, 
but  the  coffee  swelled  and  burst  in  its  bags,  and  casks  of  nut¬ 
megs  broke.  For  a  long  time,  it  is  related,  cod  caught  where 
the  Java  was  wrecked  had  both  nutmegs  and  coffee  "in  their 
clam-baskets.” 

The  gales  of  1839  piled  Nauset  Beach  with  wreckage. 
Three  separate  storms  blew  up  that  December,  storms  of  "'un¬ 
equalled  fury  and  destructiveness.”  The  toll  on  Cape  Cod 
shores  was  21  vessels:  one  brig  and  two  schooners  lost  with 
crews;  three  brigs  and  one  sloop  total  losses  but  crews  saved; 
balance  sunk  at  their  moorings  or  ashore.  Eastham  saw  sev¬ 
eral  of  these.  "'Alas!  What  destruction  ...”  begins  the  old 
account  of  the  1839  gales.  Before  two  years  had  elapsed  came 
the  even  more  terrible  gale  of  October,  1841,  most  disastrous 
in  history  to  the  Cape  fishing  fleet.  "Nauset  Beach  is  strewn 
with  barrels,  cabin  furniture  and  pieces  of  all  parts  of  vessels,” 
ran  one  account.  The  stern  of  the  Mary  Ann  of  Hingham 
came  ashore  at  Nauset;  part  of  the  stern  of  another  vessel, 
showing  only  "Gov  ....  ngston”  was  another  bit  of  flotsam,  la¬ 
ter  believed  from  the  Governor  Kingston.  A  head  board  of 
the  Nautilus  and  the  bowsprit  of  a  fourth  vessel — such  were 
sombre  sights  that  met  the  eyes  of  Eastham  men  as  they  paced 
the  shore  after  the  gale  of  1841. 


ASHORE  AT  NAUSET — The  big  four-master  Haroldine  stranded  on  Nauset 
1895,  but  no  lives  were  lost  and  she  was  later  refloated. 


Beach  in  November, 


Less  sad  to  relate 
town  for  Boston  with 
years  later  at  Nauset. 


is  the  story  of  the  bark  Oregon,  Charles- 
1,056  bales  of  cotton,  which  struck  five 
Her  crew  landed  safely  and  most  of  the 
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cotton,  damaged,  was  removed.  Then  began  a  tug  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Nauset  sands  which  held  the  Oregon  and  the  famous 
old  towboat  R.  B.  Forbes  of  Boston.  The  Forbes  battled  val¬ 
iantly  between  January  30th,  date  of  the  wreck,  and  March 
30th,  but  when  the  towboat  pulled  out  her  foremast,  the  beach 
won  and  the  Forbes  retired.  "Oregon  Question  Settled’’  was 
the  topical  headline  in  a  Boston  newspaper.  While  the  Forbes 
never  returned,  eight  months  later  a  New  York  salvage  firm 
gave  the  job  a  try  and  on  November  12th  its  towboat  won  a 
temporary  victory  by  getting  the  Oregon  afloat.  Then  the 
cables  parted  and  the  ship  went  ashore  again.  This  time 
Nauset  sands  won  for  good;  the  Oregon  went  to  pieces. 

Of  shipwrecks  on  Nauset  before  establishment  of  the  life 
saving  service  there  is  no  complete  record.  One  study,  cover¬ 
ing  the  seventeen  years  ending  in  1860,  showed  lost  at  Nauset 
fourteen  brigs,  twelve  schooners,  six  barks  and  three  ships.  An¬ 
other  study,  of  wrecks  where  loss  of  life  and  value  of  vessels  was 
recorded,  for  the  years  1837-60,  showed  thirty-one  vessels, 
fifty-six  lives  and  property — ships  and  cargoes — worth  just 
under  a  million  dollars! 

Some  shipwrecks  on  Nauset  after  the  life  saving  station 
was  placed  here  will  be  mentioned  later.  It  is  sometimes  re¬ 
marked  that  shipwrecks  on  Cape  Cod  are  of  small  note  in  the 
stream  of  local  affairs  since  few  of  the  mariners  or  vessels  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Cape.  In  a  sense  this  is  true,  but  perhaps  less 
true  of  Eastham  than  many  other  towns,  since  many  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  salvaging  business  here.  And  grief  did  come  to 
Eastham  homes  from  shipwreck  at  sea  very  often  during  the 
last  century.  In  1837  alone  this  town  lost  eight  seamen,  six 
of  them  young  men  who  perished  on  St.  George’s  Shoals.  In 
Eastham  that  year  there  lived  thirty-one  widows  of  seamen — 
which  fact  tells  its  own  story. 

OF  NAUSET  BEACH  LIFE  SAVERS 

On  Cape  Cod  shores  through  life  saving  efforts  and  light¬ 
houses  men  have  always  sought  to  lessen  the  toll  of  storm  and 
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shipwreck.  The  first  organized  enterprise  to  aid  shipwrecked 
seamen  on  the  Cape  began  in  1802  when  the  Humane  Society 
of  Massachusetts  erected  five  huts  along  the  outer  beach:  near 
Race  Point,  at  Stout’s  Beach  in  Truro,  at  Nauset  Beach,  be¬ 
tween  Nauset  and  Chatham,  and  on  Monomoy.  The  poor 
shipwrecked  sailor  who  made  his  way  to  the  Nauset  hut  found 
a  structure  eight  feet  square,  with  sliding  door  on  the  south, 
sliding  shutter,  and  within  a  supply  of  hay  or  straw  and  a  bench. 
Not  a  warm  welcome,  but  shelter  from  the  elements. 

For  those  who  might  be  shipwrecked  on  the  Cape’s  outer 
beach,  a  pamphlet  distributed  to  customs  houses  and  in¬ 
surance  offices,  "A  Description  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 
County  of  Barnstable  ...”  by  Dr.  James  Freeman,  gave  this 
helpful  description  of  the  Eastham  shore: 

Nauset  beach  begins  in  latitude  41°  51’  and  extends  south  to  latitude 
41°  4T.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  breach,  which  the  ocean  has 
made  through  it.  This  breach  is  the  mouth  of  Nauset  or  Stage  harbour; 
and  from  the  opening  the  beach  extends  north  two  miles  and  a  quarter, 
till  it  joins  the  main  land.  It  is  about  a  furlong  wide  and  forms  Nauset 
harbour;  which  is  of  little  value,  its  entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
This  northern  part  of  the  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  the  southern 
part  by  its  being  of  a  less  regular  form.  Storms  have  made  frequent  ir¬ 
ruptions  through  the  ridge,  on  which  beach  grass  grows.  On  an  elevated 
part  of  the  beach,  stands  the  hut,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Nauset  harbour.  Eastham  meeting  house  lies  from  it  west  south 
west,  distant  a  mile  and  three  quarters.  The  meeting  house  is  without  a 
steeple;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  dwelling  houses  near  it  by 
its  situation,  which  is  between  two  small  groves  of  locusts,  one  on  the 
south  and  one  on  the  north,  that  on  the  south  being  three  times  as  long  as 
the  other.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  hut,  west  by  north,  appear 
the  top  and  arms  of  a  windmill.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Elisha  Mayo, 
Esq.  of  Eastham  have  engaged  to  inspect  this  building. 

How  often  the  Nauset  hut  sheltered  shipwrecked  seamen 
from  storms  no  records  relate,  but  it  was  at  least  a  worthy  be¬ 
ginning.  By  1840  the  society  had  placed  a  lifeboat  here,  and 
the  town  had  organized  a  company  of  volunteer  life  savers  with 
Henry  Hatch  as  captain.  In  1855  the  old  hut  was  replaced 
with  a  larger  one,  and  Jonathan  Snow  given  charge.  With  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Federal  government  the  society  supplied  the 


FIRST  LIFE  SAVING  STATION — Here  is  the  first  Nauset  Life  Saving  station,  built  in  1872.  Shift¬ 
ing  sands  compelled  its  removal  to  a  site  some  distance  north. 


new  hut  at  "Nawsett”  with  a  surfboat,  listed  as  "a  large  metallic 
boat,”  and  an  iron  .mortar  of  about  three-inch  calibre  capable 
of  firing  a  line  aboard  wrecked  vessels.  Because  of  the  steadily 
increasing  toll  of  shipwrecks  during  the  middle  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  Federal  government  gradually  entered  into  life  saving 
efforts.  When,  in  1872,  Congress  voted  the  money  needed, 
nine  life  saving  stations  were  erected  on  the  outer  beach  of 
Cape  Cod,  one  being  at  Nauset. 

The  new  Nauset  station  was  well  equipped,  with  two 
surfboats,  two  beach  carts  with  breeches  buoy  and  life  car.  It 
had  a  crew  of  eight  men  and,  of  course,  a  horse  to  drag  the 
equipment  into  action.  Captain  Marcus  M.  Pierce  was  the  first 
keeper.  From  that  year  until  quite  recent  times,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season,  the  beach  was  nightly  patrolled  by  surf- 
men  from  Nauset  station  who  walked  north  about  four  and 
one-half  miles  to  meet  and  exchange  checks  with  Cahoon’s  Hoi- 


THE  ALBERT  MILLER — Life  savers  of  Nauset  and  Orleans,  and  Humane  Society  volunteers,  got  a 
line  aboard  this  two-master,  loaded  with  lumber  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  for  New  York,  when  she  struck 
June  10,  1897,  and  brought  to  safety  five  men  and  the  captain’s  wife.  Vessel  a  total  loss. 


low  surfmen,  and  south  to  the  Nauset  harbor  entrance,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  just  over  three  miles. 

To  list  all  the  shipwrecks,  or  all  the  occasions  when  Nau¬ 
set  surfmen  aided  vessels  in  trouble,  saved  the  lives  of  seamen 
and  passengers,  and  rescued  property,  would  require  many 
pages.  For  example,  in  the  ten-year  period  ending  in  1902, 
fourteen  vessels  were  listed  as  stranding  on  Nauset  Beach. 

A  Nauset  shipwreck  of  recent  memory  was  that  of 
the  schooner  J.  H.  Ells,  of  Camden,  Maine,  from  Perth  Amboy 
to  Boston  with  railroad  ties  and  pig  iron.  She  struck  March 
15,  1887,  in  a  northeast  storm.  Nauset  life  savers  tried  time 
after  time  to  get  a  line  over  her,  but  at  first  she  was  too  far  out 


NAUSET  COAST  GUARD  STATION — From  its  lookout  tower  Coast  Guard  men  keep  unceasing 
vigil  over  Nauset  Beach.  This  structure,  occupied  in  1937,  is  successor  to  that  built  in  1872. 


for  the  shot  to  carry  to  her.  Later,  when  Keeper  Walter  D. 
Knowles  did  get  a  line  across  her,  the  half-frozen  sailors  aboard 
could  not  haul  it  out.  One  by  one  the  Ells  crew  froze  and 
dropped  off  into  the  sea;  all,  save  two,  who  next  morning  were 
taken  off  by  a  tug.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln’s  novel  Rugged  Water 
is  woven  around  this  shipwreck. 

Happier  to  relate  was  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  five  men 
and  the  captain’s  wife  from  the  schooner  Albert  Miller  at 
Nauset  June  10,  1897.  Bound  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  for  New 
York  with  lumber,  she  struck  at  4  A.  M.  The  volunteers  of 
the  Humane  Society’s  crew  together  with  life  savers  from  the 
Nauset  and  Orleans  stations  got  a  line  to  her  in  short  order  and 
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all  six  aboard  were  dragged  through  the  surf  to  safety.  It  was 
the  last  wreck  and  rescue  in  which  the  old  Humane  Society’s 
crew  and  equipment  were  used. 

Nauset  life  savers  well  remember  the  Portland  storm  of 
1898,  when  many  bodies  and  much  wreckage  came  ashore 
here.  Shipwrecks  of  the  last  half  century  which  stand  out  in 
Nauset  records  include  that  of  the  Lily,  in  1901,  of  the  Livoria 
in  1905,  of  the  Italian  bark  Castagna  in  1914,  the  grounding 
of  the  submarine  S- 1 9  in  1925,  loss  of  the  Montclair  and  five 
men  at  Orleans  in  1927,  the  Anna  Sophia  in  1934,  and  the 
dragger  Cape  Ann  in  1948.  Well  remembered,  too,  is  the 
Sunday  morning  during  World  War  I,  July  21,  1918,  when  a 
German  submarine  came  to  the  surface  off  the  entrance  to  Nau¬ 
set  Harbor  and  scored  a  victory  over  a  peaceful  little  tug  towing 
four  empty  barges.  Some  147  shots  were  counted,  and  at 
least  one  dropped  on  Cape  Cod  soil;  the  casualties  were  four 
barges  sunk. 

In  1915  by  a  reorganization  the  old  Life  Saving  Service 
and  the  Revenue  Cutter  service  became  the  Coast  Guard  and 
since  that  year  our  life  saving  station  has  officially  been  the 
Nauset  Coast  Guard  station.  Its  first  home  was  built  about 
one  thousand  feet  south  of  the  present  site.  This  was  later 
moved  and  set  back  for  safety  from  the  encroaching  sea.  In 
1937  a  fine  new  station  was  built,  and  set  some  four  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  beach.  Fewer  stations  are  now  in  active 
status  on  the  Cape’s  backside  but  those  remaining,  such  as  Nau¬ 
set,  with  modern  equipment  of  all  sorts,  are  better  able  than 
ever  to  maintain  the  fine  record  and  high  traditions  of  the  life 
saving  service. 


JUST  BEFORE  THE  END 

Schooner  Lily,  leaking  badly,  mainsail  and  outer  jib  torn  to  shreds,  struck  on  the  beach  about 
two  miles  south  of  Nauset  station  not  long  after  this  photograph  was  taken  the  morning  of 
January  3,  1901.  Her  crew  of  eight  reached  shore  safely  but  the  Lily  lies  buried  in  the 
sands  of  Nauset  beach. 
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EASTHAM’S  TWO  LIGHTHOUSES 

Once  Eastham  had  lighthouses  on  Nauset  Beach  and  at 
Billingsgate,  live  miles  off  the  bay  shore.  Now  only  Nauset 
Beach  Light  remains.  Billingsgate  came  first,  in  1822.  Its 
story  demonstrates  the  immense  power  of  tides,  currents  and 
storms  on  our  shores.  Four  islands  once  extended  southerly 
from  the  west  side  of  Wellfleet  harbor:  Bound  Brook,  Griffins, 
Great  and  Billingsgate — once  called  the  Old  Point.  Now  the 
first  three  join  the  mainland  and  Billingsgate  is  only  a  memory. 
When  the  light  was  built  here,  and  until  the  1890s,  Cape  Cod 
Bay  was  an  important  fishing  ground  with  large  fleets  from 
Eastham  and  neighboring  towns  using  it  for  safe  guidance. 
In  mackerel  season  the  bay  would  be  white  with  sails.  The  old 
lighthouse  journal,  now  in  possession  of  Harry  W.  Collins,  gives 
one  a  picture  of  old  scenes  about  Billingsgate.  Here  are  a  few 
entries  of  Keeper  Heman  Dill : 

1872 

September  8  928  Vessels  past  the  lighthouse  the  last  quarter. 

October  3  Seen  from  the  lighthouse  about  150  sail  of  vessels  in  sight. 
December  21  Asnowing  Again  to  Knight  4  Knights  in  Succession. 

1873 
August 

1874 
May 

May 


There  is  nothing  to  speak  of  to-day  unless  I  speak  of  the 
flys,  for  I  never  saw  the  like  before.  The  house  is 
black  with  them. 


8 


15 


The  first  three  masted  schooner  that  ever  passed  Billings¬ 
gate  Island.  Its  a  fisherman. 

Arrived  the  Schooner  Seavey  for  sand.  (Several  vessels 
loaded  Billingsgate  sand  and  carried  it  to  Boston  dur¬ 
ing  those  years.) 


AN  ISLAND  THAT  HAS  VANISHED 

This  rare  old  photograph  shows  Billingsgate  Island,  its  light  and  some  of  its  dwellings,  all  of 
which  have  now  vanished  beneath  the  waters  of  Cape  Cod  bay.  Taken  about  1890  by 
Henry  K.  Cummings. 
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November  28 
1875 

January  29 
March  1 


March  17 
December  1 3 


1876 

March  26 


Drove  on  shore  at  Island  66  Black  Fish.  Also  175  at 
Eastham.  About  3  hundred  people  at  the  Sean. 

There  is  the  most  ice  in  and  Round  this  Island  that  I  ever 
saw.  Nothing  but  ice  as  far  as  I  can  Sea. 

There  is  today  13  Schooners  in  the  ice  and  one  Brig  and 
there  are  two  Steamers  a  triing  to  get  them  out.  The 
ice  is  piled  15  or  20  feet  high  in  some  places. 

I  left  this  Island  for  the  first  time  for  70  days. 

Was  the  highest  tide  that  I  ever  saw  here  it  came  in  from 
the  North  End  of  the  Island.  It  maid  A  Clean  sweep 
through  inside. 

The  very  worst  storm  for  the  winter  was  Last  Night. 


Next  day  Keeper  Dill  was  found  dead  in  his  lighthouse 
dory,  and  Thomas  K.  Payne  took  charge  of  the  light.  A  few 
of  his  entries: 


1878 

April 


1877 
June 

1878 
May 


May 

August 

1880 

January 


1881 

April 


17  Mr.  J.  F.  Walker  of  Orleans  arrived  at  this  Island  this 
morning  about  4  o’clock  brought  news  to  Mr.  Sparrow 
of  the  death  of  his  Brother  by  the  capsizing  of  his 
dory  on  the  back  side  of  Cape  Cod  his  son  was  with 
him  but  was  rescued  by  the  crew  of  the  Life  Saving 
Station  on  Nausett  beach. 

4  Man  staying  on  Island  going  to  Eastham  to  a  supper  at 
the  Town  Hall. 

1  7  Caught  ten  thousand  macerel  in  the  deep  water  wier  at 
Eastham.  ( First  deep  water  weir  put  down  inside  of 
Race  Point. ) 

25  Twelve  hundred  blue  fish  were  caught  in  one  hall  near 
this  Island  yesterday. 

Changed  from  lard  oil  to  Kerosene.  1  like  burning 
Kerosene  very  much. 

1  This  is  the  Twelveth  New  Year  day  I  have  spent  on  the 
Island  ( Mr.  Payne  had  been  keeper  before  Mr.  Dill, 
also.)  It  is  a  hard  place  in  the  winter  season  to 
collect  items  to  write  in  a  journal. 

Eighteen  whales  have  been  shot  in  the  bay  the  last  ten  days. 


BILLINGSGATE  LIGHT — This  brick  tower  and  keeper’s  dwelling,  erected  in  1857,  replaced  another 
built  in  1822  on  this  island  off  Eastham’s  bay  shore.  Taken  about  1890  by  Henry  K.  Cummings. 


October  31  1  found  a  finback  whale  which  had  run  ashore  on  a  bar 

NW  from  this  Island.  J.  L.  Hopkins  and  myself 
killed  &  secured  him,  sold  him  .  .  .  for  $100.  His 
length  was  fifty-five  feet. 


So  the  entries  go,  often  dwelling  on  the  loneliness  of  the 
keeper,  on  curiosities,  such  as  Keeper  J.  W.  Ingalls’  note  of  No¬ 
vember  30,  1887:  "Killed  two  Mosquitoes  this  day,”  and  the 
same  keeper’s  note  on  going  ashore  in  1892:  "We  have  had 
many  pleasant  hours  but  many  more  very  lonely  ones.” 

First  the  light  was  on  Billingsgate  Point,  then  the  point 
became  an  island,  and  then,  as  the  southerly  part  yielded  to 
tides  and  currents,  it  became  necessary  in  1857  to  move  the 
light  some  distance  north  on  the  island.  A  dwelling  for  the 
keeper  was  added  that  year.  The  island  was  then  a  lively  place 
during  the  fishing  season;  fishermen  built  small  dwellings  and 
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brought  their  families  out  for  the  summer.  As  many  as  twen¬ 
ty-five  families  lived  here  and  once  the  island  even  had  its 
school.  Weirs  lined  island  and  adjacent  bay  shores.  But 
storm,  tides  and  currents  kept  chewing  away  and  by  1915  had 
so  undermined  the  light  tower  that  it  threatened  to  collapse.  It 
was  temporarily  moved  to  a  private  house,  then  to  a  steel  skele¬ 
ton  tower  with  automatic  beacon.  Even  that  yielded,  and  in 
1922,  after  a  full  century  of  sending  out  its  rays,  Billingsgate 
light  was  darkened  forever.  Now  only  at  very  low  tide  may 
any  trace  of  the  island  be  made  out. 

On  Eastham’s  ocean  side  is  Nauset  Beach  Light,  situated 
about  mid-distance  north  and  south  on  the  great  outer  beach  of 
Cape  Cod.  It  marks  the  point  where  the  Atlantic  tides  divide, 
running  in  currents  northerly  past  Race  Point  and  southerly 
past  Monomoy.  Three  brick  towers,  the  Three  Sisters  of  Nau¬ 
set,  were  built  here  in  1839.  Thoreau,  seeing  them  ten  years 
later,  noted,  "They  were  so  many  that  they  might  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  others;  but  this  seemed  a  shiftless  and  costly  way 
of  accomplishing  that  object.”  For  three-quarters  of  a  century 
his  criticism  went  unheeded. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  visited  the  Three  Sisters,  too,  and 
noted  in  his  journal  for  1854:  "  .  .  .  to  Nauset  Light,  on  the 
back  side  of  Cape  Cod.  Collins  (Michael)  the  keeper,  told  us 
he  found  obstinate  resistance  on  Cape  Cod  to  the  project  of 
building  a  lighthouse  on  this  coast,  as  it  would  injure  the 
wrecking  business.”  Which  put  things  rather  harshly,  since 
the  Cape  already  had  Highland,  Race  Point  and  Chatham  lights 
on  the  backside.  Henry  C.  Kittredge  suggests  that  in  Emer¬ 
son’s  day  three-quarters  of  the  Cape’s  best  citizens  were  at  sea, 
and  that  sailors  certainly  wouldn’t  object  to  lighthouses.  Fact 
was,  lighthouse  keeper’s  jobs  were  the  choicest  items  of  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  over  at  Barnstable,  and  Captain 

THE  THREE  SISTERS  OF  NAUSET 

Built  in  1839  this  original  trio  of  brick  lighthouses  served  mariners  passing  Nauset  beach 
until  1892,  when  they  toppled  over  the  bluff  worn  away  by  the  ocean — not  long  after  three 
wooden  towers  had  replaced  them. 


NAUSET  LIGHT  AND  KEEPER’S  HOUSE 

Collins  probably  mixed  opposition  over  his  getting  the  Nauset 
plum  with  resistance  to  a  new  light.  But  he  did  get  the  post. 

The  ocean  steadily  carved  away  the  bank  on  which  the 
first  Three  Sisters  stood  and  in  1892  they  were  in  danger  of 
toppling  over.  Three  new  wooden  towers  were  built  that 
year,  and  shortly  after  the  brick  trio  did  go  over  the  bluff.  In 
1911a  single  new  beacon  replaced  the  three  brick  towers.  In 
1923  when  the  Chatham  twin  lights  were  split  up,  one  of  the 
pair  was  sent  to  Nauset  for  solitary  duty.  As  to  technical  de¬ 
tails,  the  tower  rises  48  feet  above  the  bluff  and  the  light  114 
feet  above  the  water.  The  light  is  of  fourth  order,  incandes¬ 
cent  oil  vapor,  of  25,000  candlepower  and  may  be  seen  seven¬ 
teen  miles  at  sea.  It  is  a  group  flashing  white  light  with  ten- 
second  interval,  consisting  of  three  flashes  each  of  0.2  seconds 
duration,  two  eclipses  of  1.4  seconds  and  one  of  6.6  seconds. 
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Five  miles  out  at  a  30-degree  angle  from  Nauset  Beach 
Light  in  126  feet  of  water  bobs  the  Nauset  lighted  whistle  buoy, 
which  sends  out  a  red  flashing  light  .4  seconds  duration,  of  350 
candlepower. 

OF  FASTHAM  SHIPMASTERS 

Eastham’s  sons,  like  all  Cape  Codders,  took  to  the  sea 
naturally  because  it  lay  at  both  their  front  and  back  doors.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  18th  century  they  went  mostly  fishing  and  coasting; 
during  the  19th,  especially  the  first  half,  most  of  the  able 
bodied  men  in  town  went  to  sea,  whether  in  the  foreign  service, 
coasting,  packets  or  fishing  vessels.  Many  deserve  remem¬ 
brance,  but  space  permits  naming  only  a  few. 

In  the  18th  century,  for  instance,  there  was  Captain  Cor¬ 
nelius  Knowles,  born  in  1695,  who  for  many  years  sailed  regu¬ 
larly  between  Boston  and  Connecticut;  there  was  Captain  Jede- 
diah  Higgins,  born  in  1700,  who  sailed  to  Surinam  and  died  at 
Antigua  in  1733.  There  was  Captain  Isaac  Freeman,  master 
of  the  privateer  Bethel,  who  in  1748  captured  a  Spanish  ship 
laden  with  gold  and  silver.  There  was  Captain  Ebenezer 
Paine,  whose  whaling  ship  sank  on  Nantucket  Shoals  in  1734 
with  all  hands.  There  was  Captain  Ephraim  Linnell,  who 
carried  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  Boston  in  1775,  "for  the  relief 
of  the  unhappy  sufferers,"  from  the  "benevolent,  sympathathiz- 
ing  bretheren”  of  Eastham. 

A  good  many  mariners  gravitated  from  Eastham  to 
Connecticut  ports  during  the  18th  century:  Captain  Israel  Hig¬ 
gins  moved  to  Haddam;  Captain  Joseph  Higgins  went  to  Say- 
brook,  later  Lyme,  and  was  long  in  the  West  Indies  trade;  his 
son,  Captain  Christian  Higgins,  born  in  Eastham  in  1726,  for 
many  years  ran  between  Lyme  and  Boston  in  the  packet  sloop 
Ruby.  Then  there  was  Captain  Seth  Harding,  who  sailed  out 
of  Norwich. 

Seth  Harding,  born  in  Eastham  in  1734,  son  of  Theodore 
and  Sarah  (Hamilton)  Harding,  learned  his  seamanship  and 
navigation  in  his  youth  in  the  hard  way.  Ten  days  after  his 
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19th  birthday  he  wed  Abigail  Doane,  who  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  their  daughter.  In  his  early  twenties  he  removed  to 
Norwich,  commanded  several  merchant  vessels  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  when  the  Revolution  came  had 
already  participated  in  nine  engagements  at  sea. 

During  the  Revolution  this  Eastham  native  earned  one  of 
the  really  distinguished  records  in  the  young  American  navy. 
Given  command  of  the  Connecticut  brig  Defence,  14  guns,  in 
June,  1776,  he  at  once  set  sail  to  hunt  the  British  around  Cape 
Cod.  Not  far  from  his  native  Nauset  shores  Harding,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  small  Massachusetts  schooner  Lee,  8  guns,  fell  in 
at  night  with  two  armed  British  transports.  "Will  you  strike?" 
Captain  Harding  shouted.  "Yes,  we’ll  strike,"  cried  the  Brit¬ 
isher,  as  he  poured  a  terrific  broadside  into  the  Defence.  When 
the  hour-long  fight  ended  Harding  had  captured  both  trans¬ 
ports,  and  next  dav  took  a  third.  With  the  three  vessels 
Harding  captured  466  officers  and  men  of  the  71st  Highlanders, 
and  an  invaluable  cargo  of  small  arms,  tents,  munitions  and 
other  supplies  badly  needed  by  General  Washington’s  army. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Lieut.  Col.  Archibald  Campbell,  for 
two  years  the  highest  ranking  Britisher  held  by  the  Continent¬ 
als  and  who,  in  1778,  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Ethan  Allen. 

Captain  Harding  figured  in  several  more  engagements  and 
captures  and  in  1778  Congress  gave  him  command  of  the  new 
frigate  Confederacy,  36  guns.  In  1779  he  carried  John  Jay, 
minister  to  Spain,  to  his  post.  In  1780  his  vessel  was  one  of 
the  eleven  which  comprised  the  Continental  navy.  In  1781, 
convoying  merchantmen  off  the  Delaware  Capes  Harding  ran 
into  bad  luck  in  the  shape  of  two  British  frigates,  which  he 
fought  long  enough  for  his  merchantmen  to  escape,  then  hauled 
down  his  colors.  After  a  stay  as  prisoner  in  England  he  was 
exchanged  and  entered  the  war  again  as  master  of  the  letter  of 
marque  Diana.  Setting  forth  into  seas  largely  controlled  by 
the  British — they  had  at  that  time  seventy  vessels  on  this  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  Continental  navy’s  two — Harding  again  ran  into 
bad  luck  when  a  British  man-of-war  captured  the  Diana  and 
took  him  prisoner  to  Jamaica.  There  he  found  in  command 
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the  Lt.  Col.  Campbell  who  had  been  his  prisoner  five  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  who  afterward  had  led  the  expedition  which  captured 
Savannah  and  brought  Georgia  under  British  control.  Colonel 
Campbell  soon  fixed  up  an  exchange  for  his  old  captor.  Chos- 
ing  a  post  as  second  officer  of  the  Alliance  under  Captain  John 
Barry  to  going  as  captain  of  a  French  privateer,  Harding  was 
picked  up  at  Haiti  by  Barry. 

Soon  the  Alliance  and  another  vessel  ran  into  a  British 
squadron  off  Havana,  and  the  Eastham  man  participated  in  an 
encounter  historic  in  one  respect:  Cornwallis  had  surrendered 
the  previous  October  and  this  naval  battle  of  March  10,  1783 — 
a  standoff — saw  the  last  guns  fired  during  the  Revolution. 
After  the  war  Harding  had  his  ups  and  downs  in  the  merchant 
trade.  John  Quincy  Adams  helped  secure  him  a  pension,  and 
he  died  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  During  World  War  I 
a  destroyer  was  named  the  Harding  for  this  Eastham  naval  hero. 

From  the  18th  century  we  turn  to  an  Eastham  family  of 
shipmasters  of  the  last  century  as  distinguished  as  any  Cape  Cod 
town  can  boast — the  Knowleses.  Winslow  Lewis  Knowles 
and  Sally  Knowles  had  five  sons:  Allen  H.,  Winslow  L.,  Jr., 
Ebenezer  H.,  Thomas  and  Josiah  N.  Father  and  four  sons 
were  master  mariners:  two  died  young  and  two,  in  addition  to 
Captain  Knowles  himself,  belong  on  the  roll  of  great  pre¬ 
clipper  and  clipper  commanders. 

Captain  Knowles,  born  in  1789,  appears  in  Eastham’s 
history  first  as  a  companion  to  Matthew  "Hoppy”  Mayo  when 
the  British  captured  their  vessel.  While  Mayo  was  leading 
the  British  into  trouble  on  Eastham  flats,  Captain  Knowles  was 
in  Boston  seeking  ransom  money.  He  later  commanded  sev¬ 
eral  ships  in  the  South  American  and  California  trade.  Among 
them  were  the  Chile,  Edward  Everett,  Sophia,  Coquimbo  and 
Albatross,  the  latter  having  an  harrowing  voyage  out  to  San 
Francisco  after  which,  before  returning,  he  took  her  to  nearly 
all  the  seven  seas.  Captain  Knowles  removed  with  all  his 
family  to  Brewster  in  1843,  where  he  died  in  1870. 

Captain  Allen  H.  Knowles,  oldest  of  the  sons,  at  various 
times  commanded  the  Coquimbo,  Albatross,  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
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Western  Star,  Chariot  of  Fame  and  Conqueror,  a  widely  known 
and  superior  type  of  shipmaster.  He  died  at  Yarmouth  in 
1875.  Winslow  L.,  Jr.,  was  with  his  father  on  the  Albatross, 
then  commanded  several  vessels  in  the  East  Indian  trade,  and 
died  at  Calcutta  in  1863.  Captain  Thomas  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  on  a  passage  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  buried. 
Captain  Josiah  won  fame  as  a  great  clipper  commander,  figur¬ 
ing  in  one  great  disaster  and  in  several  record  passages. 

He  was  master  of  the  Wild  Wave  in  1858  on  a  passage 
from  San  Francisco  for  Valparaiso  when  she  struck  a  reef  near 
Oeno  island.  He  only  reached  Frisco  again  some  seven  months 
later  after  adventures  all  over  the  south  Pacific.  From  1863 
to  1865  Captain  Josiah  was  master  of  the  medium  clipper 
Charger,  risking  the  Confederate  raiders  in  the  Boston-San 
Francisco  trade.  In  1871  he  took  command  of  the  Glory  of 
the  Seas,  last  clipper  built  by  Donald  McKay  and  in  her  made 
a  passage  from  Boston  to  Frisco  in  1874  in  94  days,  a  record 
beaten  by  sailing  vessels  only  eight  times  before,  and  never 
since.  Next  year  he  set  an  unchallenged  record  between  ’Frisco 
and  Sydney  of  35  days  11  hours — an  average  of  better  than 
eight  knots  an  hour  over  7,026  miles.  Captain  Josiah  later 
entered  business  in  San  Francisco  and  there  died  in  1896. 

The  Eastham  shipmaster  best  remembered  for  a  record 
voyage  is  Freeman  Hatch.  His  achievement  is  perpetuated  on 
his  gray  granite  tombstone  in  the  Eastham  cemetery:  "Captain 
Freeman  Hatch  1820-1889.  In  1852  He  Became  Famous 
Making  the  Astonishing  Passage  in  Clipper  Ship  Northern 
Light  From  ’Frisco  to  Boston  in  76  days  6  hours,  an  Achieve¬ 
ment  Won  By  No  Other  Mortal  Before  or  Since.” 

Captain  Hatch  in  this  voyage  set  down  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Light  in  the  select  company  of  the  great  ships  of  all 
time.  He  had  pitted  his  vessel  and  skill  against  two  New  York 


THE  NORTHERN  LIGHT 

From  draiving  by  Carl  Wingate 
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clippers,  the  Trade  Wind,  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
March  10th,  and  the  Contest,  which  sailed  on  the  12th.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hatch  in  the  Northern  Light  did  not  depart  until  the  13th, 
but  he  soon  passed  the  Trade  Wind.  After  a  notable  run  to 
Cape  Horn  in  38  days,  he  came  up  with  the  Contest  and  for 
two  days  they  were  not  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  The  Con¬ 
test  then  forged  ahead,  but  when  they  reached  the  equator  Cap¬ 
tain  Hatch  led  by  forty  miles,  and  led  the  race  all  the  distance 
home,  making  Boston  Light  three  days  ahead  of  the  Contest’s 
arrival  in  New  York. 

The  Northern  Light  was  a  beautiful  California  clipper,  de¬ 
signed  by  Samuel  Pook,  built  in  1851  by  Briggs  Brothers  at 
South  Boston,  and  owned  by  James  Huckins,  Boston  and  Barn¬ 
stable  merchant.  Her  figure-head  was  "The  full-length  figure 
of  an  angelic  creature  in  flowing  white  drapery,  one  graceful 
arm  extended  above  her  head,  bearing  in  her  slender  hand  a 
torch  with  golden  flame.”  Describing  her  race  with  the  Con¬ 
test  Arthur  H.  Clark  in  The  Clipper  Ship  era  wrote:  "Captain 
Hatch,  her  commander,  was  a  thorough  clipper  ship  captain, 
who  never  allowed  his  ship  to  suffer  for  want  of  canvas,  and  on 
this  passage  he  brought  his  vessel  across  Massachusetts  Bay  be¬ 
fore  a  fresh  easterly  breeze,  carrying  her  ringtail,  skysails,  and 
studding-sails  on  both  sides,  alow  and  aloft,  until  she  was  off 
Boston  Light — a  superb  marine  picture,  and  one  seldom  seen 
by  landsmen  even  in  those  days.” 

And  still  another  record  made  by  an  Eastham  shipmaster 
was  that  of  a  contemporary  of  Captain  Hatch,  Captain  Luther 
Hurd.  Sailing  the  clipper  Charger  on  his  second  voyage  around 
the  world  in  her,  he  made  one  of  the  five  best  passages  on  record 
between  Calcutta  and  Boston.  Leaving  Sands  Head  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  1858,  he  brought  the  Charger  into  Boston  on  March 
19,  1859 — a  passage  of  eighty-four  days. 

Of  a  generation  later  than  Captains  Hatch  and  Hurd  was 
Captain  Edward  Penniman,  a  notable  Cape  Cod  whaling  cap¬ 
tain.  He  began  as  many  Cape  lads  did,  by  sailing  as  cook  on  a 
schooner  for  the  Grand  Banks,  at  the  age  of  eleven.  At  twen¬ 
ty-one  he  shipped  on  the  bark  Isabella  on  a  whaling  voyage  to 
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the  north  Pacific.  Upon  his  return  he  married  Betsy  August 
Knowles,  and  next  year,  on  his  third  long  voyage,  went  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Minerva.  He  took  his  wife  along  to  the  Arctic  on 
his  fourth  whaling  voyage.  His  fifth  was  to  Patagonia,  his 
sixth  as  master  of  the  Europa  to  the  Pacific  and  his  seventh  and 
last  as  master  of  the  Jacob  A.  Howland,  to  the  Arctic. 

Captain  Penniman  in  his  seven  whaling  voyages  never 
figured  in  a  shipwreck,  but  curiously,  all  his  vessels  came  to 
grief  after  he  had  left  them.  Captain  Penniman  and  his  wife 
lived  on  Fort  Hill,  in  a  squarish  Victorian  mansion  with  man¬ 
sard  roof  and  cupola.  A  man  of  stalwart  physique  and  com¬ 
manding  features,  he  was  also  a  genial  man,  warm  in  friend¬ 
ship  and  generous  in  philanthropy.  He  died  in  1913  at  the 
age  of  82.  In  his  long  career  he  brought  home  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  of  whale  oil  and  enormous  quantities  of  whale¬ 
bone.  With  Captain  Penniman’s  passing  went  the  last  of 
Eastham’s  great  mariners  of  the  19th  century  and  one  of  the 
last  Cape  Cod  whaling  captains. 


VI 

Three  Centuries 

In  Retrospects 


Eastham’s  citizens  earned  their  daily  bread  during  the 
town’s  first  century  largely  from  tilling  the  soil,  during  its  sec¬ 
ond  century  mostly  from  the  sea,  and  during  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  from  both  soil  and  sea,  and  from  the  va¬ 
rious  pursuits  which  derive  from  the  town’s  being  a  seaside  va¬ 
cation  town.  So  one  may  generalize.  A  glance  backward  over 
these  centuries  will  fill  out  the  picture  of  how  past  generations 
lived  here,  of  farming,  salt  making,  fishing. 


SOME  EASTHAM  INDUSTRIES 


Eastham’s  soil  brought  the  first  families  here  from  Plym¬ 
outh.  Needy  Pilgrims,  on  a  single  visit  before  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  Nauset  settlement,  fetched  home  "eight  or  ten 
hogsheads’’  of  Indian  corn.  For  many  years  after  they  came 
the  plains  of  Nauset  served  as  a  granary  for  neighboring  settle¬ 
ments  and  provided  corn  and  rye  for  export,  too.  Windmills 
and  a  tide  mill  ground  the  grain,  and  millers  skilled  at  their 
craft  were  important  citizens.  For  the  town’s  first  century 
working  the  soil  was  the  principal  occupation. 

Things  seem  to  go  in  cycles,  and  before  the  first  century 
had  ended  the  soil  began  yielding  less,  and  the  stripping  off  of 
the  pine  and  oak  forests  began  yielding  unhappy  fruits.  From 
1750  the  law  books  are  full  of  acts  passed  to  prevent  horses 
and  cattle  from  feeding  on  and  near  the  beach  on  the  bay  side, 
that  their  feeding  might  not  release  the  sands  to  swirl  over  the 
fields.  By  1800  all  travellers  through  Eastham  commented 
on  the  waste  of  dunes  between  highway  and  bay.  The  town 
map  of  1795  shows  what  the  town  fathers  called  "sand  heaps” 
stretching  from  town  cove  to  bay  shore.  "The  winds  have 
torn  away  all  vegetables  and  have  ploughed  up  hundreds  of 
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acres  in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,”  noted  a  1791 
visitor.  "In  some  places  the  sands  have  drifted  into  the  high 
way,  till  they  have  risen  nearly  as  high  as  the  fence  on  each  side. 
Many  fields  have  become  so  wandering  that  the  possessors  have 
removed  their  fences,  they  being  insufficient  to  keep  them  with¬ 
in  due  limits.”  But  with  all  this,  Eastham  still  continued  to 
produce  more  corn  and  rye  than  its  residents  consumed  and  for 
many  years  was  the  only  Cape  town  exporting  these  grains. 

During  the  town’s  second  century  men  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  sea  for  their  livelihood,  and  farming  waned.  But 
soon  after  the  Civil  War  the  cycle  came  around  again  to  a  point 
where  maritime  affairs  declined,  and  in  the  years  from  1870  on, 
with  the  discovery  that  asparagus,  turnips,  melons  and  many 
other  vegetables  grew  well  here,  small  farming  increased  stead¬ 
ily.  In  the  early  1920s  came  the  peak.  A  Barnstable  Fair 
program  for  1920  tells  that  Eastham  Grange  featured  an  ex¬ 
hibit  showing  the  town  then  had  150  acres  of  asparagus  under 
cultivation,  with  an  investment  of  $70,000,  and  an  annual 
yield  of  about  7,000  boxes  or  about  336,000  pounds.  East¬ 
ham  "grass”  won  a  reputation  as  the  tastiest  and  best  obtain¬ 
able.  Growers  united  in  1924  to  sponsor  Nauset  Brand,  and 
for  a  decade  asparagus  brought  about  $50,000  annually  to 
Eastham  farmers.  Talk  of  varieties  such  as  Palmatto,  Reading 
Giant,  Argenteil  and  Washington  was  as  common  as  of  makes 
of  cars  or  radio  sets  today.  The  turnip  crop  followed  asparagus 
in  rounding  out  the  growing  season.  But  w7hen  southern  as¬ 
paragus  under  refrigeration  began  to  remain  on  the  shelves  all 
winter  Eastham  asparagus  growing  waned;  not  much  is  grown 
here  today. 

Another  Eastham  occupation  vanished  now  as  completely 
as  Billingsgate  Light  was  salt  making.  The  process  of  making 
salt  through  solar  evaporation  first  came  into  use  on  the  Cape 
shortly  after  1800,  and  Deacon  John  Knowles  built  Eastham’s 
first  works.  The  1831  town  map  shows  salt  works  all  along 
the  bay  shore,  where  eleven  are  indicated;  and  around  Town 
Cove,  where  one  may  count  nine.  A  state  return  in  1837 
shows  the  number  then  at  fifty-four  vats  and,  as  salt  works 


OLD  SALT  WORKS — A  familiar  sight  along  Eastham’s  bay  shore  and  along  the  Town  Cove  were  the 
old  salt  works  where,  from  early  1800s  to  the  Civil  War,  the  sun,  sea  water  and  evaporation  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  salt.  This  photograph  shows  the  tumbling  ruins  of  a  once  flourishing  business. 


were  measured,  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  them.  The  yield 
that  year  was  22,370  bushels.  Eastham  salt  works  proprietors 
at  various  times  included:  Nathan  and  Elkanah  Cobb,  Edward 
C.  Clark,  Joshua  Higgins,  Barnabas  Mayo,  George  Collins, 
Peter  Walker,  Benjamin  and  George  Clark,  Timothy  and 
Joshua  Cole,  Joshua  and  Seth  Paine,  Joel  Snow  and  Benjamin 
Walker,  on  the  bay  shore;  and  round  Town  Cove,  Heman 
Doane,  Thomas  Cobb,  Michael  and  B.  H.  A.  Collins,  George 
Seabury,  Joshua  Knowles,  Samuel  Knowles,  Samuel  Snow, 
Joshua  and  Seth  Paine,  William  and  Harding  Knowles,  and 
Barnabas  Freeman. 

Salt  making  declined  after  the  Civil  War  and  no  new 
works  were  built;  the  discovery  of  salt  wells  in  upper  New 
York,  removal  of  the  tariff  on  imported  salt,  and  high  cost  of 
Maine  lumber,  spelled  out  their  doom.  Some  living  can  still 
remember  the  abandoned  works  all  along  shore,  visible  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  once  vast  scene  of  clacking  windmills,  pumping 


DUNES  AND  SALTWORKS — An  old  painting  showing  the  John  Walker  place  on  Bridge  road, 
with  salt  works,  windmills,  and  dunes  in  background.  Original  painting  by  J.  Sherman,  Jr.,  about 
1869,  owned  by  Miss  Anna  Hoyt,  niece  of  John  Walker;  this  is  reproduction  of  a  copy  made  by 
Miss  Viola  Wright,  of  Natick. 


brine.  No  trace  of  the  industry  now  remains  save,  perhaps, 
when  a  perceptive  eye  may  note  rusty  nails  in  the  silver  gray 
boarding  of  an  old  barn  or  house,  showing  salvaged  salt  works 
lumber. 

None  of  the  windmills  which  pumped  brine  for  the  salt 
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works  survive,  but  Eastham  is  fortunate  in  having  preserved 
here  one  of  the  large  old  windmills  which  ground  grain  in 
years  past.  According  to  tradition  it  was  built  in  Plymouth  in 
1793,  floated  across  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  Provincetown,  and  thence 
moved  to  Eastham  early  in  the  last  century.  The  last  full  time 
miller  was  Thomas  K.  Paine,  in  the  1880s.  After  years  of 
idleness  or  only  occasional  workings,  the  old  mill  was  wisely 
acquired  by  the  Village  Improvement  Society,  which  gave  it  to 
the  town.  It  was  restored  in  the  1930s,  and  now  is  in  good 
working  order — the  only  one  of  Cape  Cod’s  numerous  wind¬ 
mills,  which  once  dotted  the  entire  landscape,  that  is  publicly 
owned  and  still  in  operation.  A  picturesque  sight,  it  brings 
visitors  from  near  and  far  each  summer,  when  it  is  operated  on 
special  Saturdays.  Its  fans  are  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  span 
of  them,  forty-eight  feet. 

Eastham’s  first  windmill  was  built  in  1684  by  Thomas 
Paine,  one  of  the  first  comers  who  was  so  skilled  that  he  was 
called  upon  by  Barnstable,  Yarmouth  and  Truro  to  build  mills 
in  those  places.  The  1795  town  map  shows  a  windmill  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  Salt  Pond.  The  1833  map  shows  two:  one  on 
Nauset  road  just  south  of  where  Doane  road  branches  off,  and 
another  on  the  main  road  just  south  of  where  Samoset  road  in¬ 
tersects.  Each  salt  works  also  had  its  windmills  and  when  all 
fans  turned  in  the  wind  the  Eastham  landscape  must  have  been 
a  lively  sight. 

Whales  frequented  Cape  Cod  Bay  when  the  Pilgrims  came 
and  offshore  whaling  helped  fill  the  pockets  of  Eastham  farm¬ 
ers  for  many  years.  Disputes  often  arose  over  whales,  since 
the  Crown  and  Colony  both  claimed  a  slice  of  the  proceeds.  In 
1651  the  Colony  compelled  Eastham  and  the  other  three  Cape 
towns  to  contribute  to  it  "2  bbls  of  oyle  from  each  whale.”  In 
a  1661  case  oft  quoted  to  indicate  the  first  fish  story  in  America 
an  Eastham  man,  "Ralph  Smith,  for  lying  in  and  about  the 
neglect  of  his  duty,  about  a  warrant  directed  to  him,  and  con- 
serning  the  seeing  or  not  seeing  of  a  whale  .  .  .  was  fined  twenty 
shillings”  by  the  Plymouth  court.  Adding  to  the  tax  of  two 
barrels  for  the  Colony,  Eastham  in  1662  provided  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  each  whale  to  support  its  minister. 
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The  bay  shore  of  Eastham  and  Billingsgate  were  the  great 
whaling  places  of  the  first  century,  where  men  kept  their  whale¬ 
boats  in  readiness  to  put  out  at  the  cry,  "Whales  in  the  bay," 
and  where  the  try  works  were  built.  In  an  amusing  episode  of 
1707,  Thomas  Houghton,  a  Boston  merchant,  came  up  with  an 
advanced  idea  that  he  could  make  salt  petre  from  the  lean  meat 
and  bones  of  whales  after  the  blubber  had  been  stripped.  He 
asked  the  General  Court  for  a  twenty-year  monopoly  on  such 
leavings  on  the  beach,  and  Eastham  men  backed  him  in  a  long 
petition  which  began: 

Wee  your  petitioners  whose  Names  are  here  unto  subscribed  being 
Inhabitants  of  Eastham  and  other  places  there  unto  adjoyning  in  regard 
all  or  most  of  us  are  concerned  in  fitting  out  Boats  to  Catch  &  take  whales 
when  ye  season  of  ye  year  serves;  And  whereas  when  we  have  taken  any 
whale  or  whales,  our  Costom  is  to  cutt  them  up,  and  to  take  away  ye  fatt 
and  ye  Bone  of  such  whales  as  are  brought  in,  And  afterward  to  let  ye  Rest 
of  ye  Boddy  of  ye  Lean  of  whales  Lye  on  shoar  in  lowe  water,  to  be  washt 
away  by  ye  sea  being  of  noe  vallue  nor  worth  any  thing  to  us;  we  There¬ 
fore  humbly  begg  yt  an  Act  of  ye  Assembly  may  be  made  and  granted  to 
Thomas  Houghton  .  .  . 

Signing  the  long  petition  were  "Simon  Nucom,  Nathll 
Coffin,  Peter  Newcomb,  and  John  Jones."  Then,  with  reser¬ 
vations,  another  group  of  Eastham  men  signed.  Looking  at 
the  proposition  with  skeptical  eyes,  the  hard-headed  Eastham 
citizens  appended  that  Mr.  Houghton  must  agree  to  hire  local 
men  in  his  work,  that  the  monopoly  last  only  ten  years,  that 
Mr.  Houghton  must  then  "disclose  and  make  publick  his  art 
and  skill,"  and  finally,  that  the  Boston  man  should  pay  every 
whaleman  a  shilling  "in  money  acknowledgment"  every  year. 
Having  said  that,  "Samll  Treat  Sent,  Samll  Knowles,  David 
Melvill,  Samll  Freeman  Ju.,  Jona.  Sparrow,  Richard  Sparrow, 
and  Richard  Godfree”  also  signed.  Houghton  was  given  a  four- 
year  crack  at  "rayseing  of  Salt  Petre  to  supply  the  Province"  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  He  must  have  been  ahead  of  his  time,  for 
he  proposed  to  use  "a  New  Invented  gun  called  Ye  Whale 
Gun" — and  this  some  two  centuries  before  such  a  gun  came  in¬ 
to  common  use. 

When  the  large  whales  disappeared  from  the  bay,  their 
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kin  the  blackfish  kept  coming,  and  continue  to  come  to  this 
day.  A  bitter  dispute  over  whaling  in  the  bay  off  Billingsgate 
which  arose  in  the  1750s  throws  considerable  light  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  those  years.  A  group  of  Indians  of  Harwich  reg¬ 
istered  complaint  that  Sylvanus  Snow  had  forbidden  them  the 
right  to  use  the  beach,  "and  that  there  is  not  its  like  so  conven¬ 
ient  a  place  for  whaling  and  other  fishing  within  ye  county,  if 
within  ye  province  and  hath  ever  since  ye  memory  of  man  and 
any  of  us,  been  improved  to  that  end  and  no  other." 

The  Indians,  nearly  a  dozen  in  number,  signed  a  long  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Province  general  court,  claiming  that  many  were 
crippled  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  who  had 
fought  "with  ye  English”  and  they  claimed  a  legal  right  in  the 
fishery  at  Billingsgate.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  and  Joseph 
Hall  signed  it  as  guardians  of  the  Potanumaquat  Indians,  and 
all  asserted  that  Captain  Snow  had  forbidden  them  to  fish  at 
their  old  fishing  ground,  and  also  forbidden  Samuel  Crook,  "to 
build  or  cut  thatch  or  whale  from  sd  beach.” 

To  this,  Captain  Snow,  not  only  in  his  own  right  as  owner, 
but  as  an  agent  for  the  town  of  Eastham,  recited  how  he  came 
into  possession  of  Billingsgate  Point.  He  went  back  to  the 
1644  grant  to  the  Plymouth  Church,  the  1646  Nauset  town 
act,  and  the  1685  Hinckley  confirmatory  grant,  and  came  down 
to  his  possession  through  the  proprietors.  But,  Captain  Snow 
wrote,  "the  pretence  of  whaling  is  trifling.”  Not  a  whale  was 
caught  off  Billingsgate  in  the  year  past,  he  said,  and  the  whole 
complaint  was  much  ado  about  nothing  for,  "the  Harwich 
People  .  .  .  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair.” 

The  General  Court  sent  a  committee  consisting  of  Gama¬ 
liel  Bradford,  Captain  Joseph  Robinson  and  Edward  Bacon  to 


BLACKFISH  ASHORE! 

From  time  immemorial  blackfish  have  stranded  on  Eastham’s  shores  in  large  schools.  On 
sighting  them  in  the  bay,  Eastham  men  put  out  in  small  boats  and  drove  them  ashore  for 
their  valuable  oil.  Schools  of  more  than  300  are  recorded.  Now  the  oil  isn’t  so  valuable, 
but  blackfish  still  commit  suicide  by  following  their  tiny  food  fish  into  shallow  water,  where 
the  ebbing  tide  leaves  them  to  gasp  out  their  lives. 
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inquire  into  the  matter.  It  passed  five  days  in  Eastham,  and 
then  in  writing,  "Report  as  our  opinion  that  the  antiaent  sacham 
of  those  lands  conveayed  the  same  to  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Town  of  Eastham  altho  the  Boundaries  are  not  clearly  assar- 
taind  by  Reason  of  the  Rivers  and  Brooks  altering  by  the  sand 
Blowing  into  them  ...”  The  committee  then  came  up  with 
a  nice  solution  to  the  whole  affair,  saying  it  had  interviewed 
Captain  Snow  and  he  consented,  "that  the  neighbouring  In¬ 
dians  and  their  Heirs  shall  forever  here  after  have  a  Good  Right 
to  whale  on  Billingsgate  point;  also  to  Cut  Thatch  for  their 
whale  Houses.”  So  ended  the  Billingsgate  whale  controversy 
in  1759. 

Fishing  in  the  bay  always  engaged  many  men.  Weir  fish¬ 
ing  here  began  in  the  middle  1800s  and  the  Legislature  in 
1839  granted  incorporation  to  the  Eastham  Fishing  Company 
to  maintain  a  "wear”  as  it  spelled  the  word  throughout  the  act, 
adjoining  Henry  Mayo’s  upland.  Weirs  prospered  for  half  a 
century.  In  the  1870s  there  were  five  traps,  owned  by  Phillip 
Smith,  Alonzo  Higgins,  William  Nickerson,  N.  S.  Smith  and 
George  Nickerson.  An  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  bay  side 
fisheries  appears  in  an  1856  petition  wherein  John  H.  Bangs 
and  seventy-nine  others  asked  the  County  to  designate  the  west¬ 
ern  rather  than  the  eastern  road  as  the  main  way  through  North 
Eastham  and  South  Wellfleet,  from  the  Methodist  meeting 
house  to  the  guide  board  near  Joshua  Higgins’  home. 

"It  is  well  known  that  our  dependence  for  a  living  in  this 
part  of  the  county  is  almost  exclusively  in  maritime  pursuits 
in  their  various  forms,”  said  the  petitioners.  "Our  harbours, 
wharves  and  packing  establishments  are  all  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Cape  and  of  course  the  western  road  will  best  ac¬ 
commodate  that  interest.  Again,  our  seamen  who  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  to  Boston  by  land  have  to  travel  and  move  their 
baggage  by  some  private  conveyance  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  to  get  on  to  the  present  stage  route.” 

Both  the  bay  shore  and  Town  Cove  have  always  abounded 
in  shellfish — clams,  quahogs  and  scallops.  Steady  taking  has 
much  reduced  the  yield  but  these  shellfish  still  provide  an  im- 


OLD  FRENCH  CABLE  STATION — A  well-remembered  building  in  North  Eastham  near  the  Nauset 
lights.  It  housed  the  land  terminus  of  the  French  cable  between  1879  and  1891.  One  of  the  lights 
shows  faintly  at  the  left  of  the  station. 


portant  source  of  employment,  as  well  as  food  for  many  fam¬ 
ilies,  and,  in  this  third  century,  pleasant  exercise  for  summer 
residents.  When  Wellfleet  was  set  off  in  1765  and  Orleans  in 
1797  provision  was  made  that  residents  of  each  town  might 
take  shellfish  on  the  other’s  shores.  These  provisions  through 
the  years  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  However,  amic¬ 
able  agreements  have  been  worked  out  whereby  each  town’s 
selectmen  make  their  own  regulations  and  residents  of  the 
neighboring  towns  abide  by  them. 

An  interesting  moment  in  the  town’s  annals  was  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  French  cable  in  1879.  During  the  dozen  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  town  was  land  terminus  of  the  only  cable  connect- 


FRENCH  CABLE  STATION  CREW — An  1881  photograph  showing  the  crew  of  the  cable  station. 
Front  row,  left  to  right:  C.  Albert  Ronne,  Mr.  Self,  A.  F.  "Fred”  Toovey,  Superintendent  Charles 
Marsily,  H.  G.  Wilson,  George  S.  Hall,  and  Nathan  A.  Gill,  keeper  of  the  Nauset  lights;  rear  row, 
left  to  right,  Mr.  Quinn,  James  D.  B.  Stuart,  George  Williams,  Everett  G.  Dill,  and  John  H.  Smart. 


ing  the  United  States  with  France.  It  went  via  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  The  landing  was  dramatic.  Considerable  prepara¬ 
tion  had  been  made  on  shore.  Then,  on  Saturday,  November 
15,  1879,  the  steamer  Faraday,  laying  the  cable,  appeared  on 
the  horizon  at  eight  in  the  morning.  At  ten  she  anchored  a 
mile  of!  the  Nauset  shore.  A  dory  manned  by  Captain  T.  K. 
Mayo,  Fletcher  Doane  and  Heman  S.  Gill  put  out  with  greet¬ 
ings.  Weather  and  more  preparation  postponed  the  grand 
event  of  the  landing  to  next  day — Sunday.  A  section  of  the 
cable  was  then  brought  in,  on  a  towed  raft,  in  late  afternoon, 
and  touched  shore,  "amid  the  fury  of  guns  and  the  cheers  of  the 
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multitude.”  Flags  of  France,  America  and  England  flew  on 
the  Faraday;  more  than  a  thousand  persons  watched  on  shore, 
including  directors  of  the  cable  company  brought  from  Boston 
by  special  train.  The  landing  occurred  at  5:45  P.  M.,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  at  too  dark  a  moment  for  the  photographer  to  re¬ 
cord  the  historic  event.  On  Monday,  November  17,  at  mid¬ 
day,  the  splice  between  the  land  end  and  that  held  on  the  Fara¬ 
day  was  made,  and  the  first  messages  sent,  an  exchange  of  greet¬ 
ings  between  company  officials  in  France  and  America. 

Until  the  new  station  building  was  finished,  the  cable 
office  operated  in  the  basement  of  the  Nauset  light  keeper’s 
dwelling.  The  large  new  building  housed  officers,  quarters  for 
the  staff  and  space  for  social  gatherings.  The  "Compagnie 
Francaise  du  Telegraphe  de  Paris  a  New  York,”  as  the  company 
was  then  named,  brought  to  Eastham  many  new  families  from 
distant  places.  Superintendent  Charles  Marsily  came  from 
Belgium,  George  S.  Hall,  later  superintendent,  and  George  Self 
from  Scotland,  John  H.  Smart  and  Agnew  Fontaine  Toovey,  al¬ 
ways  known  as  Fred  Toovey,  from  England,  C.  Albert  Ronne 
from  Brooklyn,  and  so  on.  Some  Eastham  men,  such  as  Ever¬ 
ett  G.  Dill  were  also  cable  station  employees.  In  1891  the 
Eastham  station  was  abandoned  and  the  offices  moved  to  Or¬ 
leans.  For  a  time  the  land  line  ran  overland  from  North  East¬ 
ham,  and  under  Town  Cove,  to  the  Orleans  station.  In  1908 
a  new  cable  was  laid,  which  came  directly  through  Town  Cove 
to  the  Orleans  terminus. 

NAUSET  AS  SEEN  BY  VISITORS 

Wonder-strand,  the  Norsemen  called  Nauset  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago;  The  Kingdome  of  Nauset,  some  of  the 
Pilgrims  called  it  three  centuries  ago.  Through  the  years  ex¬ 
plorers,  geologists,  college  presidents,  naturalists,  travellers  and 
authors  have  passed  this  way  and  set  down  their  view  of  East- 
ham’s  beach,  plains,  marshes,  moors,  meadows  and  dunes.  Such 
impressions  help  one  see  the  old  town  in  years  long  past  and  to 
understand  the  changes  time  has  wrought  on  the  face  of  the 
land.  The  Norse  applied  Wonder-strand  to  Nauset  Beach,  for 
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instance,  not  because  the  great  outer  beach  awed  these  vikings 
but  because  of  its  impressive  length.  The  quotation  goes: 

And  they  gave  the  shore  a  name,  and  called  it  Wonderstrand,  because 
it  seemed  so  long  sailing  by. — From  the  Account  of  Thorfinn  Karsefne’s 
Settlement  in  Vineland,  1006-7,  in  the  Icealandic  Sagas. 

Here  are  a  few  more  impressions  of  Nauset  from  writings 
of  the  seventeenth  century: 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  open  country  along  the  shore  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  woods,  which  are  very  attractive  and  beautiful  ...  It  (Nauset) 
would  be  a  very  fine  place,  if  the  harbour  were  good  .  .  .  Many  savages, 
men  and  women,  visited  us  and  ran  up  on  all  sides  dancing.  We  named 
this  place  Port  de  Mallebarre. — Samuel  de  Champlain,  French  explorer, 
1605. 

Nawsel  (Nauset)  &  Saughtughtett  (Satucket — Brewster)  are  for  ye 
most  part  a  blakish  &  deep  mould,  much  like  that  wher  groweth  ye  best 
Tobaco  in  Virginia.  In  ye  botume  of  ye  great  bay  is  store  of  Codd  & 
basse,  or  mulett,  &c. — Captain  Thomas  Dermer,  1620. 

"The  Kingdome  of  Nauset,”  an  anonymous  Pilgrim,  probably  Edward 
Winslow,  called  the  place  in  the  account  known  as  Mourt’s  Relation  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  1622.  "A  Voyage  Made  by  Ten  of  our  Men  to  the 
Kingdome  of  Nauset,  to  seek  a  Boy  that  had  lost  Himselfe  in  the  Woods” 
is  the  chapter  heading  over  the  episode  when  Sachem  Aspinet  returned  the 
lost  Billington  boy  to  a  Pilgrim  party.  The  account  closes:  "The  soyle  at 
Nauset  and  here  (Plymouth)  is  alike,  even  and  sandy  .  .  .  Shipps  may 
safely  ride  in  eyther  harbour.  In  the  Summer  they  abound  with  fishe.” 

Many  impressions  have  come  down  of  Eastham  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  few  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  did  make  a  horseback  tour  of  the  Cape 
in  1762,  and  mentions:  "Rode  south  until  against  Eastham 
meetinghouse,  then  struck  southwesterly  .  .  .  Had  a  runaway 
Negro  on  foot  in  company,  which  retarded  travel  ...  A  belt  of 
oakes  across  to  about  1  mile  below  Truro  meetinghouse.  Then 


SALT  POND  AND  NAUSET  INLET 

One  of  Eastham’s  many  beautiful  views  is  this  scene,  looking  out  over  Salt  Pond,  Nauset 
inlet,  Salt  Pond  Bay  and  the  marshes  of  Nauset  Harbor,  with  the  thin  line  of  the  dunes 
on  the  horizon. 
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belt  of  pines  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Nauset.  Then  oaks 
and  shrubs.”  But  after  Dr.  Stiles  came  another  Yale  president, 
Timothy  Dwight,  whose  record  of  his  visit  on  Cape  Cod  in  1800 
gives  an  unusual  picture  of  Eastham.  Of  his  down  trip  he 
wrote: 

In  Eastham  the  surface  became  a  perfect  plain;  and  the  peninsula  so 
narrow  that  we  had  a  full  view  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  Atlantic  at 
the  same  time.  The  bay  was  everywhere  magnificent  and  on  the  North 
was  like  the  ocean,  without  limits.  We  were,  therefore,  presented  with 
the  prospect  of  two  immense  oceans,  separated  only  by  a  strip  of  land, 
three  miles  in  breadth.  Few  spots  on  a  continent  unite  two  such  objects 
in  a  single  view. 

When  Dr.  Dwight  returned  travelling  south,  he  noted: 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  this  scene  (the 
bay  side  of  Eastham)  .  .  .  The  impression  made  by  the  landscape  cannot 
be  realized  without  experience.  It  was  a  compound  of  wildness,  gloom 
and  solitude.  I  felt  myself  transported  to  the  borders  of  Nubia  ...  a 
troop  of  Bedouins  would  have  finished  the  picture. 

Some  of  this  same  picture  is  repeated  by  Dr.  James  Free¬ 
man  writing  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1802: 

The  county  road  from  Harwich  to  Wellfleet  passes  over  barren  sands; 
and  conveys  to  strangers,  who  are  naturally  induced  to  take  this  way,  a 
worse  opinion  of  Eastham  than  it  deserves.  Soon  after  entering  on  this 
scene  of  desolation,  a  road  turns  to  the  right  and  leads  over  the  good  land. 
These  two  roads  meet  on  the  narrow  neck  which  lies  between  Long  Pond 
and  Mill  pond,  where  again  they  diverge,  the  road  on  the  right  hand  being 
very  good  for  this  part  of  the  county;  but  in  favour  of  the  other  nothing 
can  be  said,  except  that  it  is  the  shortest,  and  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
roads  in  Wellfleet. 

Another  early  nineteenth  century  traveller,  Edward  A. 
Kendall,  an  Englishman  who  visited  in  1807-8,  left  an  inter¬ 
esting  account: 


THOREAU  MAP 

Eastham,  as  shown  on  a  portion  of  a  little  known  map  drawn  by  the  great  Henry  David 
Thoreau  himself.  The  original,  done  in  pencil,  was  given  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Li¬ 
brary  by  his  sister  Sophia.  Note  the  ”200  a.  good  land  as  any  in  Concord  with  three  cedar 
swamps  on,”  indicated  at  Nauset;  also  "pretty  good  for  corn”  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  town. 
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As  I  travelled  the  road  through  Eastham,  on  my  journey  downward, 
I  left  on  my  right  a  glittering  mansion,  white  and  black,  that  rose  con¬ 
spicuous  over  the  level  champaign  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  chateau  of  the  domain.  On  making  inquiries  concerning 

it,  I  learned  that  it  belonged  to  Captain - Collings,  and  that  I  might 

be  well  entertained  in  it  on  my  return.  I  found,  too,  that  the  road  leading 
from  the  light-house  passed  its  door.  I  stopped  therefore,  at  Captain 
Collings’s  to  dine. 

Kendall’s  account  of  his  dinner  is  undesignedly  hilarious. 
His  Eastham  host  damned  King  George  roundly,  or  as  the  guest 

put  it  delicately,  referred  to  him  as  " - George.”  To  which 

the  Englishman  mildly  objected,  remarking  that  he  was  an 
English  subject  and  if  the  host  expected  him  to  stay,  he  should 
not  abuse  the  sovereign.  Captain  Collings  then  commented 
that  Kendall  must  have  come  over  as  a  child,  since  he  spoke 
English  altogether  too  well  for  an  Englishman;  "he  had  never 
known  an  instance  of  an  Englishman  that  spoke  the  language 
as  well  as  a  native  of  the  United  States.”  So  the  meal  went. 
The  Eastham  mansion  where  the  traveller  dined  was  perhaps 
the  colonial  house  still  occupied  by  Collins’es  on  Nauset  road. 

Passing  over  the  next  half  a  century,  and  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  pages  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  on  Eastham  and  its  beach, 
which  deserve  reading  in  their  entirety,  one  comes  to  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s  pointed  comments  after  a  Nauset  visit: 

’Tis  strange  how  many  particulars  worth  keeping  one  brings  home 
from  so  barren  a  place  .  .  .  They  say  the  wind  makes  the  roads,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  real  estate  was  freely  moving  back  and  forth  in  the  air. 

Many  modern  writers  have  found  a  strange  kind  of  beauty 
in  Eastham,  as  these  examples  show: 


NAUSET  BEACH  IN  SUMMER 

Here  Henry  David  Thoreau  began  his  walking  tour  of  Nauset  Beach  in  1849,  and  here  a 
century  later,  each  summer,  thousands  of  visitors  enjoy  the  sun,  sand  and  surf.  High  on  the 
bluff  stands  the  red  and  white  tower  of  Nauset  Beach  Light. 


THE  OUTERMOST  HOUSE — "My  house  stood  by  itself  atop  a  dune,  a  little  less  than  halfway  south 
on  Eastham  bar,”  wrote  Henry  Beston.  "I  called  it  the  Fo’castle  .  .  .  The  coast  guards  at  Nauset,  a 
scant  two  miles  away,  were  my  only  neighbors.  South  lay  the  farther  dunes  and  a  few  far-away 
and  lonely  gunning  camps;  the  floor  of  the  marsh  and  tide  parted  me  on  the  west  from  the  village  and 
its  distant  cottages;  the  ocean  besieged  my  door.  North,  and  north  alone,  had  I  touch  with  human 
beings.  On  its  solitary  dune  my  house  faced  the  four  walls  of  the  world.”  In  this  photograph  it 
stands  silhouetted  darkly  on  the  rim  of  the  dunes.  Here  Mr.  Beston  passed  the  four  seasons  and  wrote 
the  book  which  gave  this  house  its  romantic  name:  "The  Outermost  House — A  Year  of  Life  on  the 
Great  Beach  of  Cape  Cod.” 


Long,  low  marshes,  level  and  softly  tinted,  like  delicate  pastels,  con¬ 
tribute  now  to  the  sad  and  lovely  scene — quite  different  in  its  wistful 
charm  from  the  other  towns  about  it.  Its  solitary  roads,  leading  off  from 
the  state  highway  to  remote  houses,  are  wanly  mysterious.  Its  desolation 
is  not  unattractive.  But  its  beauty — for  it  has  an  unmistakeable  beauty  of 
an  unearthly  quality — is  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  farmer. — Agnes  Edwards,  Cape  Cod  New  and  Old,  1918. 

If  I  were  judge  of  a  beauty  contest  and  the  fifteen  towns  of  Cape  Cod 
were  marched  before  my  eyes,  I  think  I  should  give  the  prize  to  Eastham. 
Her  hard  old  features  are  not  regular;  her  complexion  is  lumped  and  full 
of  scars  from  her  everlasting  duel  with  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  "pose”  in 
her  smile,  which  comes  grim  and  sparing  through  the  wrinkles  of  centuries. 
But  you  will  not  have  to  look  long  to  find  "character”  in  this  old  townface. 
— Jeremiah  Digges,  Cape  Cod  Pilot,  1937. 
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The  color  (at  Nauset  Beach)  begins  to  get  you.  Beyond  the  white 
surf  the  green  combers  pounding  out  their  eternal  rote,  the  green  blending 
out  into  the  water,  the  blue  sparkling  away  into  silver  as  it  makes  for  Spain. 
Perhaps  a  pinpoint  of  white  sail  or  a  wisp  of  distant  smoke  accents  the 
immensity  of  the  sea.  The  bluffs  or  sandy  dunes  are  creamy-buff,  with 
patches  on  their  tawny  sides  of  gray-green  beach  grass  or  the  darker  scrub 
pine  or  oak.  Far  in  the  distance  the  three  lines  of  bluff  and  sand  and  sea 
appear  to  meet — but  if  they  don’t,  you  can’t  prove  it. — Katharine  Crosby, 
Blue- Water  Men  and  Other  Cape  Codders,  1946. 

And  finally,  to  many  the  best  of  all  modern  writings  on 
Eastham  is  Henry  Beston’s  The  Outermost  House,  with  its  sen¬ 
sitive  chronicle  of  the  four  seasons  at  Nauset,  which,  like  Tho- 
reau,  should  be  savored  in  its  entirety.  Just  two  sentences  go: 

Outermost  cliff  and  solitary  dune,  the  plain  of  ocean  and  the  far, 
bright  rims  of  the  world,  meadow  land  and  marsh  and  ancient  moor:  this 
is  Eastham;  this  is  the  outer  Cape.  Sun  and  moon  rise  here  from  the  sea, 
the  arched  sky  has  an  ocean  vastness,  the  clouds  are  now  of  the  ocean,  now 
of  the  earth. 

EASTHAM  IN  1931 

If  population  be  any  kind  of  index  of  a  town’s  well  being 
then  Eastham’s  best  years  lie  just  ahead,  for,  like  many  other 
old  towns,  it  has  waxed  and  waned  and  now  waxes  once  again. 
Before  the  setting  off  of  Wellfleet,  Old  Eastham  was  largest 
town  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  census  in  Massachusetts,  that  of 
the  Province  in  1765,  showed  it  with  1,331  inhabitants  (in¬ 
cluding  eleven  Negro  slaves  and  four  Indians) ,  while  Wellfleet, 
then  but  two  years  old,  had  928  inhabitants.  Thus  Old  East¬ 
ham  just  before  this  census  had  some  2,200  inhabitants,  which 
was  more,  even,  than  oJd  Barnstable,  the  Cape’s  shire  town. 

When  the  first  Federal  census  was  taken  in  1790  East¬ 
ham  reported  1,834  inhabitants;  thereafter  the  setoff  of  Orleans 
in  1797  left  it,  at  the  second  census  in  1800,  with  only  659  in¬ 
habitants.  From  1800  to  1850  Eastham  grew  steadily  and 
enjoyed  its  liveliest  years — those  in  which  maritime  pursuits 
prospered.  In  the  century  from  1850  to  1950  Eastham  never 
reached  the  hightide  of  population  it  saw  in  1830,  but  it  is 
now  well  on  the  way  toward  equaling  and  exceeding  that. 
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Eastham,  Massachusetts 


Of  Eastham  at  the  close  of  its  third  century  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  fourth,  what  shall  one  say?  For  one  thing  the  face 
of  the  land  surely  is  handsomer  now  than  a  century  or  two 
centuries  ago,  as  one  sees  those  years  through  other  eyes.  The 
tumbling  masses  of  dunes  on  the  bay  side  now  rest  at  anchor; 
no  longer  do  sands  pile  across  fences  and  cartways,  nor  could 
the  most  imaginative  visitor  look  for  a  troop  of  Bedouins.  When 
man  ceases  to  till  the  soil  nature  takes  over  and  now  pitch 
pines,  scrub  oaks,  beach  plum,  bayberry  and  poverty  grass  car¬ 
pet  with  green  much  of  the  old  dreariness.  From  the  broad 
black  ribbon  that  divides  Eastham — once  the  King’s  Highway 
now  U.  S.  Route  Six — smaller  surfaced  ways  wind  picturesquely 
off  to  the  bay  shore  and  its  fine  beaches:  First  Encounter,  Kings¬ 
bury,  Thumpertown,  Camp  Ground  and  Silver  Springs.  To 
the  east,  the  ocean  side,  Doane  and  Cable  roads  carry  the  visitor 
swiftly  to  all  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  Nauset  beach.  Cliff 
and  dune  have  retreated  a  little  before  the  Atlantic’s  assault 
and  the  entrance  of  Nauset  harbor  has  moved  southerly,  but  the 
beach  and  the  plains,  the  moors,  marshes  and  bayshore  flats, 
remain  essentially  as  the  Pilgrims  found  them  three  centuries 
ago. 

Of  Eastham  as  a  body  politic  which  has  survived  for  three 
centuries  what  shall  one  say?  That  its  inhabitants  have  lived 
under  the  sovereignties  of  eight  kings  and  queens  and  one  lord 
protector,  and  under  the  administrations  of  thirty-two  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  and  through  them  all  it  has  retained 
its  democratic  town  meeting  form  of  local  government  little 
changed.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  comers,  its  citizens 
gather  annually  in  town  meeting  duly  warned  and  assembled, 
to  choose  their  town  officers  and  run  their  town  affairs  as  they 
see  fit,  which  has  always  been  in  shipshape  fashion. 

Eastham  is  an  old  New  England  town  with  a  memorable 
past,  through  which  move  Nauset  Indians  and  Pilgrims,  men 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
the  Revolution,  seamen  leaving  beloved  homes  for  short  voy¬ 
ages  and  long  and  many  not  returning,  farmers  and  fishermen 
tilling  soil  and  sea.  It  is  a  town  built  by  a  rugged  old  stock 
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which  still  persists,  a  town  where  no  single  event  has  over¬ 
shadowed  all  others  to  give  it  fleeting  fame,  a  town  which  has 
seen  both  prosperity  and  adversity  and  little  changed  its  course 
for  either,  in  short,  a  town  perhaps  typically  American  yet  un¬ 
like  any  other  in  America. 

Eastham  has  not  grown  as  swiftly  nor  changed  as  rapidly 
as  most  Cape  Cod  towns,  and  many  are  happy  it  is  so.  What 
the  next  century  may  bring,  it  is  given  to  none  to  fathom,  but 
none  can  doubt,  either,  that  this  town  far  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
which  now  marks  the  close  of  its  first  three  centuries,  will  again 
pause  a  century  hence  and  with  pride  survey  again  its  long 
past,  while  the  pines  sing  and  the  marshes  and  moors  cast  their 
ancient  spell,  and  the  Atlantic  ceaselessly  rolls  against  its  sandy 
shores. 


STATISTICS,  NOTES  AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Eastham’s  land  area  covers  9,118.4  acres;  its  fresh  water  area,  223 
acres;  its  total  area  9,341.4  acres  or  14.60  square  miles — Annual  Report, 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1915. 


Eastham’s  population,  Province  census  of  1765,  was  1,327;  by  first 
Federal  census,  in  1790,  1,834;  both  figures  before  the  setoff  of  Orleans. 
Since  then,  the  Federal  census  returns  have  been: 


1800 

659 

1860 

779 

1910 

518 

1810 

751 

1870 

668 

1920 

430 

1820 

766 

1880 

692 

1930 

543 

1830 

970 

1890 

602 

1940 

582 

1840 

955 

1900 

502 

1950 

874 

1850 

845 

(Preliminary) 

Eastham  has  four  great  ponds  (by  law  ponds  over  ten  acres  in  area) : 
Depot,  31  acres;  Great,  109  acres;  Meetinghouse,  21  acres;  and  Herring 
or  Coles,  43  acres. — Report  of  Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public 
Lands,  Senate  No.  289,  1918.  Smaller  ponds  are  Minister,  Jemima, 
Widow  Harding,  Moll,  Muddy  and  Salt  ponds. 


NOTES — Written  sources  used  here  may  be  found  in  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  which  follows.  Little  space  is  devoted  to  what  has  already  been  well 
set  forth  in  older  histories,  Pratt’s  and  Freeman’s  especially.  Thus,  only 
brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  Whidah  shipwreck,  the  Captain  "Hoppy” 
Mayo  affair  and  like  subjects  because  they  may  be  found  at  length  else¬ 
where;  but  more  attention  is  given  to  Bradford’s  account  of  the  founding, 
to  the  confirmatory  grant,  Seth  Harding,  and  other  matter  not  easily  found 
in  earlier  works.  The  Eastham  confirmatory  deed  or  grant  could  not  be 
located  in  the  original  Plymouth  Colony  records  but  a  contemporary  at¬ 
tested  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Archives.  Some  subjects,  such  as  the 
proprietors,  and  the  several  divisions  of  lands,  are  too  complex  for  brief 
summary.  Old  maps  consulted  include  the  1795  town  map,  reproduced  in 
part  here,  and  the  1831  survey  by  John  G.  Hales.  Both  these  maps,  in 
the  State  Archives,  show  churches,  windmills,  schools  and  burying  grounds. 
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A  good  deal  had  to  be  omitted  to  keep  this  sketch  within  necessary 
bounds;  which  meant,  this  being  history,  no  room  for  geography  or  geol¬ 
ogy  or  any  of  the  color,  folklore  and  tradition  which  comes  down  in  this 
old  town  beside  the  sea.  But  then,  the  tales  of  Eastham’s  sand  dobbies,  of 
Black  Bellamy,  Goodie  Hallett,  Cyprian  in  the  Rain,  and  others  have  al¬ 
ready  beautifully  been  told  by  Elizabeth  Reynard,  in  The  Narrow  Land. 
This  year,  in  The  Mutinous  Wind,  Miss  Reynard  weaves  an  old  Eastham 
legend  into  "A  Sorcerer’s  Tale”  with  Maria  Hallett  the  central  figure,  and 
with  Pirate  Sam  Bellamy,  witchcraft,  storm  and  violence.  The  two  books 
mentioned  as  the  most  memorable  on  the  Cape  Cod  bookshelf,  those  of 
Henry  Beston  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,  are  rich  in  Eastham  lore  and  the 
temptation  to  freely  quote  from  them  has  been  resisted  simply  because 
everyone  who  loves  Eastham  should  know  the  originals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY — Should  Eastham’s  tercentenary  and  this  small 
volume  awaken  in  any  the  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  we 
hope  that  result  does  follow,  some  source  materials  on  Eastham  will  be 
found  helpful.  Here  is  a  brief  bibliography: 

Eastham  history — Enoch  Pratt,  A  Comprehensive  History,  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  Civil,  of  Eastham,  Wellfleet  and  Orleans;  from  1644  to  1844 
(Yarmouth,  1844).  Frederick  Freeman,  History  of  Cape  Cod  (Boston, 
1869)  Chapter  on  Eastham  in  Volume  II.  Simeon  L.  Deyo  (editor)  His¬ 
tory  of  Barnstable  County  (New  York,  1890).  Josiah  Paine,  Early 
Settlers  of  Eastham  (Library  of  Cape  Cod  History  and  Genealogy,  Yar¬ 
mouth)  Nos.  32  and  33,  two  pamphlets;  and  same  author,  Eastham  and 
Orleans  Historical  Papers  (LHG  No.  55). 

Background  of  Eastham’s  early  years — Samuel  Champlain,  Voyages 
(Prince  Soc.  ed.  Boston,  1880).  Mourt’s  Relation  (H.  M.  Dexter  ed. 
Boston,  1865).  William  Bradford,  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
(Boston,  Commonwealth,  1899).  Alexander  Young,  Chronicles  of  the 
Pilgrims  (Boston,  1841).  Plymouth  Colony  Records.  Acts  and  Re¬ 
solves,  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Town  records  (in  custody  of  Or¬ 
leans  town  clerk). 

Town  histories  of  Old  Eastham’s  daughters  and  neighbors,  with  much 
of  interest  on  Eastham:  Shebnah  Rich,  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  or  Land  Marks 
and  Sea  Marks  (Boston,  1884).  William  C.  Smith,  History  of  Chatham 
(Hyannis,  1909-1913-1947).  Everett  I.  Nye,  History  of  Wellfleet  (Hy- 
annis,  1920),  pamphlet.  Josiah  Paine,  History  of  Harwich,  1620-1800 
(Rutland,  Vt.,  1937). 

General  works  on  Cape  Cod  history  with  material  on  Eastham — 
Henry  C.  Kittredge,  Cape  Cod,  Its  People  and  Their  History  ( Boston, 
1930);  Shipmasters  of  Cape  Cod  (  1935);  Mooncussers  of  Cape  Cod 
(  1937).  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Cape  Cod  and  the  Old  Colony  (N.  Y. 
1920).  Elizabeth  Reynard,  The  Narrow  Land;  Folk  Chronicles  of  Old 
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Cape  Cod  (Boston,  1934).  Katherine  Smith  and  Edith  Shay,  Down  the 
Cape  (N.  Y.  1936 — reissued,  1947).  Charles  F.  Swift,  Cape  Cod  (Yar¬ 
mouth,  1897).  Agnes  Edwards,  Cape  Cod  New  and  Old  (Boston,  1918). 
Mary  Rogers  Bangs,  Old  Cape  Cod  (Boston,  1920)  Eleanor  Early,  Cape 
Cod  Summer  (Boston,  1949,  reissue  of  And  This  Is  Cape  Cod,  1936). 
Jeremiah  Digges,  Cape  Cod  Pilot  (N.  Y.,  1937).  Arthur  W.  Tarbell, 
Cape  Cod  Ahoy  (N.  Y.  1932;  revised,  1937).  Katharine  Crosby,  Blue- 
water  men  and  Other  Cape  Codders  (N.  Y.  1946).  Edward  Rowe  Snow, 
Storms  and  Shipwrecks  of  New  England  (Boston,  1930),  Pirates  and 
Buccaneers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  (Boston,  1944);  Famous  Lighthouses  of 
New  England  (Boston,  1945);  A  Pilgrim  Returns  to  Cape  Cod  (Boston, 
1946). 

Books  not  primarily  on  Eastham  but  with  material  making  them  of 
special  interest — W.  Sears  Nickerson,  Land  Ho!  1620  (Boston,  1931). 
James  L.  Howard,  Seth  Harding,  Mariner;  A  Naval  Picture  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  (New  Haven,  1930).  Compiled,  Yarmouth  Camp  Meeting,  Its 
History  and  Its  Leaders  (1910).  Heman  Doane,  Sketch  of  Life  and 
Singular  Sickness  of  Heman  Doane  (Boston,  1826).  J.  Henry  Sears, 
Brewster  Ship  Masters  (Yarmouth,  1906).  Timothy  Dwight,  Travels 
.  .  .  (New  Haven,  1822).  Travels  .  .  .  Edward  A.  Kendall  (New  York, 
1809).  Arthur  H.  Clark,  The  Clipper  Ship  Era  (N.  Y.,  1910).  Carl  C. 
Cutler,  Greyhounds  of  the  Sea  (N.  Y.,  1930). 

Pamphlets  and  articles — Edward  L.  Smith,  compiler,  Ancient  East- 
ham;  Two  Lists  of  Those  Proprietors  There  in  1715  (Boston,  1913). 
John  W.  Dalton,  The  Life  Savers  of  Cape  Cod  (Boston,  1902).  James 
Freeman,  A  Description  of  the  East  Coast  of  Cape  Cod,  etc.,  (Boston, 
1802).  Freeman,  Description  of  Eastham  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Series 
1,  Vol.  8,  1802).  Frank  G.  Speck,  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs  (N.  Y., 
1929).  Edward  B.  Hinckley,  Thoreau  and  Beston,  Two  Observers  of 
Cape  Cod  (N.  E.  Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  1931). 

Fiction — Michael  Fitzgerald,  1812 — A  Tale  of  Cape  Cod,  (Yar¬ 
mouth,  1912).  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  Rugger  Waters  (N.  Y.,  1924). 
Elizabeth  Reynard,  The  Mutinous  Wind  (Boston,  1951). 


Notes  from 
Nauset  on  Cape  Cod 


by  Alice  Alberta  Lowe 


Here  follow  extracts  from  the  much  longer  manu¬ 
script  of  Mrs.  Lowe  entitled  "Nauset  on  Cape  Cod, 
A  History  of  Eastham."  It  was  published  in  The 
Cape  Codder,  weekly  newspaper,  during  1950-51, 
and  contains  the  fruits  of  long  research. 
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SOME  EASTHAM  SEA-CAPTAINS 

As  in  other  towns  that  border  the  sea,  many  Eastham  boys 
ventured  at  an  early  age  to  visit  the  lands  that  lay  beyond  the 
blue  horizon.  Some  set  out  as  cabin  boys  or  cooks  when  they 
were  fourteen,  twelve  or  even  only  ten  years  of  age.  Many 
were  still  in  their  teens  when  they  had  learned  to  be  excellent 
navigators.  Then,  as  experience  taught  them  judgment,  more 
and  more  confidence  was  placed  in  their  ability  and  they  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  in  rank. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  many  vessels  were 
engaged  in  coast  trade.  Except  for  the  years  when  the  em¬ 
bargoes  were  in  force,  this  merchant  trade  flourished  and  soon 
extended  to  include  the  West  Indies,  then  Europe  and  finally 
the  rich  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  first  trad¬ 
ing  vessels  were  sloops,  brigs  or  schooners,  and  many  were 
commanded  by  Eastham  men. 

The  shipmaster  Richard  Knowles  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town.  In  1637  he  had  plied  along  the  coast  in 
his  trader.  In  1653  wThen  there  was  threat  of  trouble  with  the 
Dutch  Colony  at  New  Amsterdam,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
bark  which  transported  military  supplies  for  the  Plymouth 
government.  His  grandson,  Captain  Cornelius  Knowles, 
later  sailed  between  Boston  and  Connecticut  every  week. 

Richard  Rich,  who  moved  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  to  Eastham 
in  the  1670s,  was  another  master  mariner  engaged  in  coastal 
trade. 

In  the  1700s  when  marauding  Spanish  pirates  sailed  the 
seas  in  quest  of  trading  vessels,  shipmasters  had  to  be  ready  to 
defend  themselves  at  all  times  without  outside  aid.  Captain 
Isaac  Freeman  of  Eastham  was  master  of  the  Bethel,  a  letter 
of  marque  ship  owned  by  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward  Jackson  and 
their  English  partner,  Slingsby  Bethel.  In  1748,  when  Captain 
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Freeman  was  on  a  trip  to  the  Azores  in  the  Bethel,  which  car¬ 
ried  a  crew  of  37  men  and  14  guns,  he  came  upon  a  heavily 
armed  Spanish  ship.  Realizing  the  inferiority  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  Captain  Freeman  lined  his  rail  with  dummy  guns  and 
men.  The  Spaniards,  believing  they  had  encountered  a  su¬ 
perior  force,  soon  surrendered  without  giving  battle.  After 
capturing  this  prize  with  its  16 1  chests  of  silver  and  2  chests 
of  gold,  and  leaving  the  prisoners  at  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  Cap¬ 
tain  Freeman  reported  to  his  owners  that  he  "esteemed  this  feat 
much  better  than  fighting.” 

Before  vessels  set  out  from  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford 
for  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic 
in  search  of  the  whale,  many  men  were  engaged  in  that  indus¬ 
try  nearer  home.  The  perils  of  a  whaleman’s  life  were  many 
and  several  lives  were  lost  in  the  dangerous  occupation.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Paine  was  killed  while  whaling  in  1713.  Ebenezer 
Paine  was  master  of  a  whaler  which  sank  in  1734  off  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  Shoals  with  all  hands.  Benjamin  Hamblen  was  killed 
in  1737.  Gideon  Mayo  fell  from  the  bowsprit  of  Captain  Isaac 
Freeman’s  whaler  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1762  and  was  lost. 
Barnabas  Cook  was  drowned  in  1771  while  whaling  at  the 
Banks.  At  one  time  the  most  expert  whalemen  in  Eastham 
comprised  a  crew  who  called  themselves  the  "Seed  Corn  Gang 
of  Whalers.”  Among  them  were  the  brothers  Hezekia  and 
Elisha  Doane,  Joseph  Higgins  and  Captain  Winslow  Lewis. 
Upon  retiring  from  active  engagement  in  this  industry,  Elisha 
Doane  invested  in  several  vessels  some  of  which  he  outfitted  as 
whalers,  others  as  traders,  from  which  lucrative  business  he 
amassed  a  fortune. 

Captain  Joseph  Higgins  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  from 
which  he  brought  cargoes  of  coffee,  molasses  and  mahogany. 

Captain  Joseph  Atwood  was  born  in  Eastham  in  1720.  In 
1740  he  was  master  of  the  80-ton  snow  Judith  in  which  he 
engaged  in  the  West  Indies  trade.  In  1747  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  schooner  Isle  Sables  Galley  on  a  trip  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  later  in  command  of  the  sloop  Falmouth  in  which 
he  also  made  foreign  voyages.  These  were  small  vessels,  the 
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crews  consisting  of  one  mate  and  three  or  four  sailors. 

Several  Eastham  mariners  were  officers  on  vessels  which 
operated  as  privateers  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Levi 
Doane  was  commander  of  the  armed  sloop  Fox,  Jesse  Hard¬ 
ing  was  commander  of  the  brigantine  Betsey,  Nathaniel 
Harding  was  commander  and  owner  of  the  schooner  Dolphin 
on  which  Joshua  Harding  served  as  Lieutenant.  Hatsel 
Knowles  was  master  of  the  sloop  America.  Elisha  Doane 
was  at  one  time  pilot  on  the  brig  Hazard.  Christopher  Rem- 
ick  was  prize  master  on  the  schooner  Active  and  the  frigate 
La  Hague,  and  pilot  on  the  famous  brigantine  Tyrannicide. 
Captain  Remick  was  a  man  of  many  talents.  Beside  being  a 
sea  captain  and  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  artist 
who  made  geographical  maps  of  harbors  and  seacoasts  as  well 
as  other  primitives  in  water  color. 

After  the  peace  was  made  with  England,  coastal  trade 
flourished  for  several  years. 

Captain  Simeon  Higgins  engaged  in  general  trade  between 
Boston  and  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  1783  he  was  master  of  the  15 -ton  sloop  Polly  which  car¬ 
ried  a  crew  of  four  men  but  no  guns. 

Captain  Nehemiah  Smith  commanded  the  schooner  Polly 
in  which  he  carried  general  merchandise  to  southern  ports. 
During  a  severe  storm  in  the  winter  of  1810  when  his  schooner 
was  wrecked  on  the  Virginia  shore,  Captain  Smith  auctioned  off 
his  cargo  of  foodstuffs  on  the  beach.  He  also  commanded  the 
schooner  Albert  which  was  in  foreign  trade. 

Captain  Elisha  Higgins  was  master  of  a  vessel  which  was 
seized  by  the  French  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  value 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  placed  at  $25,000.  This  loss  so 
preyed  upon  Captain  Higgins’  mind  it  caused  his  sickness  and 
death. 

Captain  Ezekiel  Doane  was  born  in  1813.  In  his  life  of 
adventure  he  wandered  to  many  far  away  places.  Starting  on  a 
fishing  vessel  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  soon  changed  to  the 
coasters  where  he  shipped  before  the  mast,  rising  quickly  in 
rank.  At  nineteen  he  was  mate  of  the  ship  Merchant  in 
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foreign  waters,  and  at  twenty-one  became  a  master  in  the  for¬ 
eign  ports.  After  returning  home,  he  commanded  brigs  in  the 
southern  trade.  At  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  Captain 
Doane  was  in  charge  of  the  brig  Chattahoochee,  carrying  stores 
and  ammunition  to  the  American  forces.  Immediately  after  the 
war,  he  visited  the  Mexican  ports  becoming  the  first  master  to 
raise  the  American  flag  there  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
After  two  years  of  mining  in  California  during  the  gold  rush, 
he  travelled  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  an  ox 
cart.  On  arriving  at  Eastham,  he  purchased  the  old  Governor 
Prence  farm  which  later  became  one  of  the  largest  dairy  farms 
on  the  lower  Cape.  The  call  of  the  sea  took  him  on  a  few 
short  trips.  At  one  time  he  had  charge  of  a  vessel  carrying 
granite  to  South  Carolina  for  the  building  of  Fort  Sumter. 

America’s  magnificent  clipper  ships  reigned  as  queens  of 
the  sea  from  the  late  1840s  to  the  1860s.  They  were  beauti¬ 
ful  ships,  designed  with  sharp  and  graceful  lines  in  distinct 
variance  with  the  blunt  lines  fore  and  aft  of  the  old  schooners. 
They  were  the  pride  of  their  owners  who  chose  their  com¬ 
manders  from  the  most  able  of  the  deep  sea  captains.  The 
success  of  a  voyage  to  the  Orient  depended  entirely  on  the  com¬ 
mander,  for  besides  being  a  skillful  navigator,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  show  keen  judgment  as  a  trader. 

Eastham  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  Captain  Freeman  Hatch  who  commanded  the  clipper 
Northern  Light  when  she  made  the  record  eastward  passage 
from  San  Francisco  to  Boston  in  76  days  and  6  hours.  The 
Northern  Light  was  a  beautiful  ship  180  feet  in  length.  Her 
figurehead  was  a  white  robed  angel  bearing  a  torch  with  a 
golden  flame.  At  the  age  of  33,  Captain  Hatch  took  com¬ 
mand  of  this  ship  on  her  second  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  the 
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outward  passage  taking  117  days.  While  in  that  port,  two  New 
York  clippers  arrived,  the  Trade  Wind  and  the  Contest.  There 
was  much  rivalry  between  the  ship  builders  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  when  it  was  learned  that  the  three  clippers  were  to 
start  on  the  return  trip  at  about  the  same  time,  a  race  developed 
which  created  much  interest  both  at  home  and  in  San  Francisco. 
Captain  Hatch  was  promised  a  new  suit  of  clothes  if  he  could 
make  better  time  than  the  Trade  Wind,  the  Contest  not  being 
considered,  for  she  was  supposed  to  be  a  faster  ship.  In  March, 
1853,  the  clippers  left  San  Francisco  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  their  hours  of  sailing  being  carefully  recorded.  The 
Northern  Light  was  the  last  to  leave  the  port.  Captain  Hatch 
passed  the  Trade  Wind  when  only  a  few  days  out,  and  overtook 
the  Contest  at  Cape  Horn.  Though  not  able  to  pass  her  for 
several  days,  he  finally  succeeded,  signaling  he  could  not  sail 
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in  company  with  her  as  "he  could  not  hold  his  horse.” 

In  1855,  Captain  Hatch  was  given  command  of  the  Bonita 
another  of  James  Huckins’  famous  clippers.  He  went  on  a 
two-year  cruise  in  this  vessel,  carrying  cargoes  between  the  ports 
of  Batavia,  Havre,  Cardiff,  Shanghai  and  London.  At  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Bonita  was  loaded  with  railroad  iron  which  was  to  be 
taken  to  Calcutta,  but  on  the  way  the  vessel  leaked  so  badly 
she  was  abandoned  at  Algoa  Bay.  At  other  times  in  his  ca¬ 
reer,  Captain  Hatch  commanded  the  West  Wind  and  the  Mid¬ 
night. 

Another  Eastham  captain  who  made  a  record  trip  was 
Luther  Hurd.  In  1859  while  on  one  of  his  voyages  around 
the  world,  he  sailed  the  clipper  Charger  from  Calcutta  to 
Boston  in  84  days.  This  was  an  extreme  clipper,  built  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  had  no  figurehead,  but  carried  a 
mounted  charger  on  her  stern. 

Russell  Doane,  born  in  1801,  was  another  deep  sea  cap¬ 
tain.  He  embarked  on  his  first  voyage  at  the  age  of  eleven  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  made 
many  successful  voyages  to  foreign  ports,  sailing  from  the  port 
of  New  York.  He  died  in  1877  in  Williamsburg  (Brooklyn) 
N.  Y.,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  1851. 

Captain  Winslow  Lewis  Knowles  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  captains  who  sailed  for  the  firm  Bangs  &  Williams. 
He  made  several  trips  around  the  Horn  to  the  Pacific.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  gold  rush  days  in  California  in  1849,  Captain  Knowles 
sailed  the  Albatross  to  San  Francisco  with  a  speculative  car¬ 
go  he  hoped  to  sell  in  that  fast  growing  town.  He  also  carried 
several  passengers  who  were  anxious  to  try  their  luck  in  the 
search  for  gold.  On  reaching  California  his  crew,  bitten  by 
the  gold  bug,  deserted,  and  his  cargo  went  unsold,  for  those 
were  days  of  insecurity  in  that  region.  While  waiting  for 
orders  from  his  owners,  Captain  Knowles  made  a  trip  to  New 
South  Wales  for  a  load  of  coal  which  was  refused  by  the  San 
Francisco  merchant  who  had  ordered  it. 

Captain  Knowles  married  Sally  Hinckley.  Of  their  five 
sons,  four  became  deep  sea  captains,  the  most  famous  being 
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the  oldest  and  youngest.  Captain  Allen  Hinckley  Knowles  was 
born  in  Eastham  in  1814.  He  eventually  became  a  captain 
on  the  Liverpool  packet  line.  This  was  a  great  honor,  for 
only  the  most  skillful  were  chosen  to  command  those  vessels 
which  were  supposed  to  make  record  time  on  the  stormy  At¬ 
lantic.  Allen  Knowles’  command  was  the  Chariot  of  Fame, 
the  favorite  vessel  of  her  owner,  Enoch  Train.  This  was  a 
beautiful  clipper  built  by  Donald  McKay.  His  brother,  Captain 
Josiah  N.  Knowles,  was  also  born  in  Eastham.  In  1858,  at 
the  age  of  27  while  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Val¬ 
paraiso,  he  lost  his  fine  clipper,  the  Wild  Wave,  when  she 
struck  an  uncharted  coral  reef.  This  ship  of  1,547  tons  was 
built  at  Richmond,  Me.,  and  was  owned  by  Benjamin  Bangs. 
She  was  a  total  loss,  but  the  ten  passengers  and  the  crew  of 
thirty  found  refuge  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Oeno  nearby. 
Knowing  help  was  needed,  Captain  Knowles  started  in  an  open 
boat  for  Pitcairn  about  twenty  miles  away,  taking  with  him  the 
mate  and  five  seamen,  $18,000  in  gold,  and  several  seabirds 
which  he  hoped  could  be  used  as  carrier  pigeons  to  take  mess¬ 
ages  back  to  the  desert  island  where  the  others  were  left.  They 
reached  Pitcairn  only  to  find  it  deserted.  There  their  boat  was 
smashed  in  the  surf,  but  luckily,  the  compass  and  chronometer 
were  saved.  The  men  cut  down  trees,  and  with  tools  which 
had  been  left  by  the  Bounty  descendants  built  a  schooner 
thirty  feet  Jong  which  they  christened  the  John  Adams.  This 
effort  took  about  four  months,  the  men  all  the  while  feeding  on 
native  fruit  and  wild  goats.  Launching  took  place  on  July  23. 
and  with  hope  in  their  hearts  they  set  out  for  Tahiti,  1,500 
miles  away.  After  sailing  about  1,000  miles  through  the 
South  Seas,  they  met  the  Vandalia,  an  American  sloop-of-war, 
which  immediately  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  stranded  passen¬ 
gers  who  were  waiting  on  the  desert  isle.  It  was  with  great 
relief  that  these  men  were  found  safe  and  healthy  after  their 
Jong  diet  of  oranges,  bananas  and  cocoanuts.  Captain  Josiah 
Knowles  later  became  master  of  the  Charger,  Luther  Hurd’s 
old  command,  in  which  he  made  several  trips  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  Civil  War,  successfully  avoiding  the  Confederate 
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cruisers.  In  1871,  he  won  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Glory  of  the  Seas,  another  clipper  built  by  the 
famous  Donald  McKay. 

Captain  Barnabas  Chipman  was  born  in  Wellfleet  in 
1828.  An  orphan  at  the  age  of  1 1,  he  early  became  interested  in 
the  sea.  After  his  marriage  in  1852  to  Sarah  Mayo  Hatch  of 
Eastham,  he  lived  in  the  large  house  called  the  Castle  on  Mil- 
ton  Hill  in  Wellfleet  and  owned  and  operated  the  ship  chand¬ 
ler’s  shop  nearby.  He  was  captain  and  owner  of  the  two-masted 
schooner  J.  V.  Wellington  which  plied  up  and  down  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  with  cargoes  of  coal  and  lumber.  In  1869  he 
moved  his  family  to  Eastham  where  he  built  a  new  home  call¬ 
ing  it  Walton,  the  lumber  being  brought  to  the  bayside  in  the 
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J.  V.  Wellington  and  floated  ashore.  His  untimely  death  of 
consumption  at  the  age  of  46  in  the  year  1874  ended  negotia¬ 
tions  for  selling  the  schooner  and  purchasing  a  steamship.  This 
was  the  new  trend,  much  disliked  by  the  sailors  in  his  employ 
who  for  so  many  years  had  happily  sung  chanties  as  they  hoisted 
the  Wellington’s  sails. 

Captain  Clarington  Smith  was  born  in  Eastham  in  1840. 
He  began  his  seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  1 2  when  he  shipped  as 
cook  on  a  fishing  vessel.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  the  captain  of 
a  schooner.  During  the  seven  trips  he  made  around  the  world, 
he  became  especially  interested  in  learning  to  express  himself 
in  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  German  as  he  visited  those  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  One  of  his  treasured  possessions  was  a  much 
used  Bible.  While  cruising  among  the  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  he  derived  much  pleasure  from  tracing  the  journeys 
of  St.  Paul.  During  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  on  the  sea,  he 
commanded  the  three-masted  schooners  Samos  and  Frank 
Rudd  on  coastwise  trips.  After  retiring  at  the  age  of  60  to 
his  home  in  South  Eastham,  he  devoted  much  time  to  public 
service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
several  years  and  when  the  new  Town  Hall  was  built,  planted 
and  tended  the  hedge  and  many  trees  surrounding  it.  Al¬ 
though  he  enjoyed  home  life,  he  sometimes  "walked  the  decks" 
and  expressed  a  longing  to  be  on  ship-board  again,  always  say¬ 
ing  if  he  were  to  live  his  life  over  it  would  be  spent  as  before, 
on  the  ocean. 

Captain  Samuel  Doane  was  born  in  1831.  He  followed  the 
sea  from  the  age  of  16.  His  first  command  was  the  Edward 
Reed.  In  1865  while  on  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  his  ship 
was  in  danger  of  sinking  about  200  miles  off  the  European 
coast  when  sighted  by  a  German  vessel  whose  captain  rescued 
all  on  board.  Upon  reaching  home,  Captain  Doane  found  a  new 
little  son  whom  he  immediately  named  Samuel  for  himself  and 
Hendrick  for  the  German  captain  who  had  rescued  him.  His 
next  command  was  the  three-masted  schooner  Henry  C.  Win- 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  Europe,  Gibraltar,  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  for  almost  thirty  years. 
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Captain  Samuel  S.  Sparrow  successfully  commanded  ves¬ 
sels  for  several  well  known  houses. 

Captain  Jonathan  Sherman’s  home  was  the  large  cupolaed 
colonial  still  standing  on  the  Bridge  Road,  and  he  owned  a 
lumber  yard  nearby.  He  carried  on  a  thriving  business  with 
his  brother  Richard  who  owned  extensive  timber  tracts  near 
his  home  in  Winterport,  Maine.  Vessels  of  Captain  Sherman’s 
fleet  plied  between  Rock  Harbor  and  Maine,  bringing  cargoes 
of  lumber  to  the  Cape  yard. 

Beside  the  deep  water  captains  who  hailed  from  Eastham 
in  the  19th  century  there  were  many  skippers  most  of  whom 
were  the  owners  of  the  vessels  they  sailed.  These  men 
were  always  called  "captain”  though  they  were  never  granted 
the  licenses  which  the  deep  water  captains  carried.  Captain  Scot- 
ter  Cobb  was  a  son  of  Elkanah  Cobb,  the  builder  of  whaling 
and  fishing  vessels.  Besides  the  101-ton  schooner  Belvi- 
dere,  Scotter  Cobb  owned  packets  which  carried  passengers 
from  Eastham  to  Boston,  as  did  his  son,  Harding  K.  Cobb. 
Other  packet  owners  were  Captain  Samuel  Snow  and  Captain 
David  C.  Atwood.  Among  the  men  who  owned  fishing  vessels 
were  the  brothers  Myrick  and  Samuel  Nickerson,  and  Philip 
Smith,  who  was  such  a  successful  fisherman  he  was  called 
"King”  Philip  by  his  colleagues.  Other  captains  under  whom 
many  Eastham  boys  trained  were  Captain  Freeman  Dill  and 
Captain  Lewis  Lombard  who  sailed  to  the  Banks  or  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  coast.  Captain  Isaiah  H.  Horton  was  co-owner  of  a  vessel 
which  bore  his  name.  Captain  Jesse  Collins  owned  the  sloop  Al¬ 
gerine  in  which  he  carried  freight,  principally  salt,  from  East¬ 
ham  on  the  bay  to  Boston.  Captain  Nehemiah  Harding  was  the 
owner  of  a  schooner  in  which  he  went  salmon  fishing  in  Alas¬ 
kan  waters. 

Captain  James  Savage  began  as  a  cook’s  helper  at  the  age 
of  nine.  He  later  sailed  on  merchant  ships  to  ports  in  South 
America  and  the  Mediterranean.  Leaving  the  merchant  serv¬ 
ice,  he  went  on  several  whaling  trips  from  Wellfleet  and  New 
Bedford.  Due  to  the  poor  health  of  his  wife,  he  retired  from 
the  sea  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  tended  weirs  in  the  Bay.  Be- 
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cause  of  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  became  the  leader  in 
many  town  projects.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
placed  the  fence  around  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Captain  Savage 
was  determined  to  have  a  permanent  one  that  would  withstand 
the  ravages  of  time.  When  the  cost  of  carting  the  iron  rails  and 
the  granite  ports  from  the  railroad  station  seemed  prohibitive, 
Captain  Savage  went  to  Boston  for  an  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  This  resulted  in  the  freight 
train  being  stopped  at  the  Cemetery  where  the  heavy  rails  and 
posts  were  unloaded.  When  the  Eastham  Library  was  built, 
Captain  Savage  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee.  He  settled  the  discussion  concerning  the  windows  by 
having  them  placed  high  so  that  the  readers’  attention  would 
not  be  distracted  by  anything  outside.  He  was  a  very  genial  per¬ 
son  and  much  enjoyed  relating  his  sea  experiences.  He  attrib¬ 
uted  his  poor  eyesight  to  the  "Nantucket  sleigh-rides”  he  used  to 
take,  when,  after  the  excitement  of  spearing  the  whale,  the 
men  in  the  small  whaleboat  were  towed  at  great  speed  over 
the  bright  water  often  directly  toward  the  sun,  until  the  whale 
was  exhausted. 

There  were  many  tragedies  on  the  sea,  of  which  nothing 
can  ever  be  known  for  there  were  no  survivors  to  bring  the 
stories  home  after  their  ships  were  lost  in  the  battle  with  the 
elements.  Among  Eastham’s  lost  mariners  were  two  deep  sea 
caotains.  Captain  Matthew  Hopkins  Mavo  (of  1812  fame)  and 
Caotain  Heman  Smith.  Both  perished  with  all  their  crews.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mavo’s  vessel  was  never  heard  from  after  sailing  from  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  January  8,  1832.  Captain  Heman  Smith  who 
lived  in  the  large  square  cupolaed  house  on  the  Cove,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  bark  Burnside.  With  his  wife,  he  sailed  in  1875  on 
his  farewell  voyage  before  retirement,  but  never  returned  for 
the  Burnside  was  lost  at  sea. 

Many  acts  of  heroism  became  known  when  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  crew  reported  tales  of  their  comrade’s  bravery.  One 
of  these  concerned  Matthew  Mayo,  grandson  of  Matthew 
’’Hoppy.”  Young  Matthew  first  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  when  he  sailed  to  the  Banks  with  Captain  Dill.  In  March, 
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1854,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  was  mate  of  the  A.  B.  Preston  on  a 
trip  from  New  York  to  Baraco,  Cuba.  Not  far  from  her  des¬ 
tination  when  the  ship  encountered  a  terrific  gale  and  a  heavy 
sea,  Matthew  was  ordered  to  set  a  man  at  a  perilous  task.  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  danger  involved,  he  refused  to  command  another  to 
risk  his  life  against  such  odds,  but  carried  out  the  order  himself 
and  was  swept  into  the  sea.  His  brother,  Captain  Joseph  Free¬ 
man  Mayo,  heard  of  the  tragedy  at  the  counting  office  in  New 
York  and  went  to  the  home  of  Ellen  Hall,  the  girl  to  whom 
Matthews  was  engaged,  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her.  Ellen 
went  with  Joseph  to  see  the  parents,  Freeman  and  Bathsheba 
Mayo  at  Eastham.  There  they  erected  a  little  gravestone  in 
the  Mayo  yard,  and  it  was  not  until  the  mother’s  death,  many 
years  later,  that  the  stone  was  removed  to  the  family  plot  in 
the  cemetery.  Ellen  and  Joseph  were  soon  married.  He  was 
a  kindly  captain,  finding  many  men  in  every  port  who  always 
wanted  to  be  in  his  crews.  He  made  several  trips  to  the  far 
east,  often  being  away  from  home  two  or  three  years  at  a  time. 
His  favorite  command  was  the  C.  S.  Bushnell,  a  three-master 
of  1,679  tons,  the  largest  schooner  afloat  at  the  time  of  her 
launching.  Her  rigging  was  later  changed  in  a  foreign  port 
to  a  barkentine.  After  many  years  spent  in  the  China  trade, 
Captain  Mayo  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  fruit  trade,  bring¬ 
ing  home  cargoes  of  figs  from  Smyrna,  grapes  from  Malaga  and 
citrus  fruits  from  Messina  and  Palmermo.  His  family  often 
accompanied  him  on  those  trips,  enjoying  the  leisurelv  sail  on 
the  blue  Mediterranean  and  the  days  ashore  in  the  beautiful 
cities  of  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  etc.  After  he  furled  his  sails 
for  the  last  time  in  1884,  he  retired  to  the  old  homestead  on 
the  King’s  Highway. 

Growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  nautical  traditions  and 
inheriting  from  generations  of  seafaring  ancestors  a  love  for 
those  adventures,  several  twentieth  century  Eastham  boys 
trained  on  the  Massachusetts  school-ships  to  become  engineers 
or  deck  officers  on  the  ships  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
Robert  Sparrow  and  Maurice  Gill  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1909;  George  Sibley  in  1910;  Lawrence  L.  Horton  in  1914; 
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Harry  Hopkins  in  1919;  Raymond  Mayo  and  Charles  Brown 
in  1923;  and  John  Crosby.  Kenelm  Collins  and  Richard 
Prentice  are  now  midshipmen  training  on  the  USTS  Charleston. 
Robert  Sparrow  is  the  only  one  still  in  that  service.  After  a 
most  interesting  career  with  several  steamship  lines  he  is  now 
surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York  at  the 
port  of  Boston. 

An  account  of  Eastham’s  sea  captains  is  not  complete 
without  the  story  of  Captain  Edward  Penniman,  who  except  for 
his  son  Eugene,  was  the  only  deep  sea  whaling  captain  from 
the  town.  Captain  Eugene  Penniman  commanded  the  Horatio, 
the  Fleetwing  and  the  Wanderer,  all  whalers  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  The  father,  Captain  Edward  Penniman,  was  born  in  East- 
ham  in  1831,  and  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  11.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  he  was  a  boatsteerer  on  the  square  rigger 
Isabella  of  New  Bedford.  During  the  war  he  was  captain 
of  the  Minerva,  also  of  New  Bedford.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  he  escaped  an  encounter  with  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Shenandoah  whose  commander,  Captain  Waddell,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  sink  the  Minerva.  Having  been  warned  by  the 
captain  of  a  French  craft  that  the  Shenandoah  was  watching 
for  him,  Captain  Penniman  was  on  the  lookout,  too,  and  on 
June  3,  1864,  while  off  Plover  Bay  in  the  Arctic,  he  sighted  the 
smoke  of  the  enemy.  As  many  of  the  small  boats  were  away 
from  the  Minerva,  Captain  Penniman  hastened  to  recall  them. 
Hoisting  an  old  cannon  from  the  hold,  he  ordered  it  loaded 
with  powder  and  fired.  The  resulting  explosion  stove  a  hole 
in  the  deck  and  smashed  the  cabin  skylight,  but  the  Captain 
ordered  it  reloaded  and  fired  again.  Finally,  just  as  a  heavy 
fog  set  in,  the  boats  returned  and  the  men  took  their  places  to 
defend  their  ship.  The  Shenandoah,  however,  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  the  denseness  of  the  fog  and  was  not  seen  again. 

In  1876  Captain  Penniman  sailed  on  a  whaling  and  trad¬ 
ing  cruise  to  the  south  seas.  When  whales  were  sighted  off  Pata¬ 
gonia,  Captain  Penniman  remained  in  the  South  Atlantic  for 
three  years  without  rounding  the  Horn,  capturing  61  whales 
which  yielded  4,200  barrels  of  oil,  one  of  the  largest  cargoes 
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of  oil  ever  brought  into  New  Bedford. 

It  was  in  1877  while  the  Europa  was  off  Patagonia,  that 
the  ship  encountered  a  South  Atlantic  hurricane.  Captain  Penni- 
man  and  many  of  his  men  were  ashore  on  a  gunning  trip  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  ship’s  food  supply.  His  wife, 
Betsey  Knowles  Penniman,  realizing  the  intensity  of  the  on¬ 
shore  storm,  took  her  bearings  and  beat  the  ship  offshore  while 
her  husband  watched  helplessly  with  his  stranded  companions. 
Much  to  their  relief  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  Europa  re¬ 
appeared  three  days  later,  Mrs.  Penniman  and  a  skeleton  crew 
having  safely  ridden  out  the  storm  far  from  the  dangerous 
coast. 

At  another  time  the  Captain’s  wife  proved  to  be  an  aid  in 
the  search  for  whales.  When  the  whaleboats  were  all  far 
away  from  the  mother  ship,  and  Mrs.  Penniman  and  her  small 
son,  Edward,  were  alone  on  board,  she  saw  the  spout  of  a  huge 
whale  not  far  from  where  the  ship  was  riding.  The  speedy  re- 
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turn  of  the  Captain  was  due  to  her  having  raised  the  flag  Union 
down  in  her  haste  to  attract  his  attention,  and  his  fear  that  his 
little  son  had  fallen  overboard.  The  valuable  supply  of  oil 
obtained  from  this  whale  prompted  the  ship’s  owners  to  reward 
Mrs.  Penniman  with  the  gift  of  a  fine  Alaskan  seal  coat. 

Later  in  his  career,  Edward  Penniman  was  master  of  the 
Cicero  also  of  New  Bedford.  His  last  voyage  was  made  for 
Akin  &  Swift  in  1882,  when  he  commanded  the  whaler  Jacob 
A.  Howland  on  a  Pacific  voyage  which  lasted  three  years.  His 
wife  and  daughter  accompanied  him  on  this  trip,  making  their 
home  in  Honolulu  while  the  ship  was  whaling  in  the  waters  of 
the  North  Pacific  and  the  Arctic. 

The  Penniman  homestead  on  Fort  Hill  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  whaling  lore,  mementoes  of  many  summers  spent 
in  the  South  Atlantic  or  in  the  Bering  Sea.  There  one  may  see 
examples  of  the  finest  scrimshaw  with  inlays  of  black  whale¬ 
bone  or  tortoise  shell  from  the  South  Seas.  At  the  rear  en¬ 
trance  to  the  estate  a  pair  of  jawbones  of  a  right  whale  serves 
as  a  gateway. 

An  era  ended  in  1913  with  the  death  of  Captain  Edward 
Penniman  who  had  been  the  final  link  in  Eastham  with  an  age 
that  has  passed  into  history. 

Captain  Clarington  Smith  was  born  in  Eastham  June  25, 
1840,  the  only  son  of  Clarington  Smith  and  Effie  Rogers.  He 
began  his  seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  twelve  when  he  shipped 
as  cook  on  a  fishing  vessel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
the  captain  of  a  schooner.  During  the  seven  trips  he  made 
around  the  world,  be  became  especially  interested  in  learning  to 
express  himself  in  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  German  as  he 
visited  those  different  countries.  One  of  his  treasured  pos¬ 
sessions  was  a  much  used  Bible.  While  cruising  among  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  derived  much  pleasure  from 
tracing  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  he  surveyed  the  heavens 
during  the  night  watches,  recalled  many  appropriate  passages 
from  the  Psalms.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  on 
the  sea  he  was  in  command  of  the  three-masted  schooners 
Samos  and  Frank  Rudd  on  coastwise  trips. 


THE  PENNIMAN  HOUSE  ON  FORT  HILL 


After  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty  to  his  home  in  South 
Eastham  he  devoted  much  time  to  public  service.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  several  years,  and  when 
the  new  Town  Hall  was  built,  planted  and  tended  the  hedge 
and  many  trees  surrounding  it.  Although  he  enjoyed  home 
life,  he  sometimes  "walked  the  decks”  and  expressed  a  long¬ 
ing  to  be  on  shipboard  again,  always  saying  if  he  were  to  live 
his  life  over  it  would  be  spent  as  before,  on  the  ocean. 

His  wife  was  Julia  Smith,  a  sister  of  Timothy,  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  Eastham.  Five  children,  Charles  C.,  Reuben  W., 
Walter  N.,  Mabel  E.,  and  Ruth  K.,  were  born  to  them.  Capt. 
Smith  died  in  September,  1926. 
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STAGE  COACHES,  TAVERNS  AND  STORES 

Stage  coaches  travelled  the  old  King’s  Highway  for  many 
years.  In  1830  a  daily  stage  went  down  the  Cape  as  far  as 
Orleans  and  from  here  a  "wagon”  went  every  day  to  Province- 
town.  After  1846,  the  stage  went  through  daily,  driven  for 
many  years  by  Abijah  Mayo  of  Eastham.  His  big  horses 
plodded  slowly  along  the  sandy  road  pulling  the  brightly 
painted  coach  with  its  trunk  rack  on  the  back  and  its  load  of 
mailbags  piled  on  the  top.  Its  arrival  was  eagerly  awaited  at 
the  roadhouses  all  along  the  way.  In  Eastham,  William  My- 
rick  conducted  a  tavern  on  the  road  overlooking  the  Cove. 
Thomas  Crosby  owned  another  on  the  Bridge  road.  This 
house,  built  in  1750,  is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Hurd.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elisha  Cobb  kept  a  tavern  on  the  King’s  Highway. 
This  is  now  the  Salt  Pond  House,  a  lovely  old  Colonial  near 
the  turn  of  the  road.  In  the  early  1800s  Col.  Samuel  Stinson 
owned  a  store  and  tavern  on  the  main  road  in  North  Eastham. 
There,  too,  some  time  later,  Abram  Horton  conducted  the 
Nauset  House. 

For  years,  the  swinging  signs  hung  outside  these  inns  tell¬ 
ing  all  passersby  that  there  was  pleasant  comfort  within,  and 
in  the  big  barn,  ample  room  where  their  horses  could  rest. 
There,  before  the  wide  hearth,  any  stranger  was  welcome  to  sit 
in  the  high-backed  settle  and  share  his  news  with  those  who 
came  to  spend  the  long  evening  in  the  friendly  atmosphere. 

For  many,  many  years  the  traveller  moved  slowly  along 
the  rutted  sandy  roads  bordered  in  the  summertime  with  Queen 
Anne’s  lace  and  patches  of  fragrant  old  maid’s  pinks.  As 
there  were  few  stores,  wagons  carrying  wares  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  dooryards  all  along  the  way.  Seventy-five  years 


YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY— NORTH  EASTHAM 

When  the  older  view  was  taken  in  the  1880s  the  winding  sandy  way  was  West  Main  street. 
Now,  from  the  same  point,  it  is  Massasoit  road.  In  the  background,  left,  the  Samuel  F. 
Brackett  house  and  right,  Sam  Brackett’s  old  general  store. 
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ago  a  familiar  sight  was  Rufus  Snow  driving  his  meat  cart 
from  house  to  house,  or  Joe  Snow  with  dry  goods  and  later 
Simeon  Smith  with  shoes,  David  Young  distributing  the  hand 
work  from  his  pants  factory  in  Orleans,  or  Godfrey  Hopkins, 
the  tin  peddler  from  Brewster,  all  moving  slowly  along  as  the 
sand  sifted  through  the  spokes  of  their  wagon  wheels.  By 
1900  new  faces  had  appeared.  Chester  Horton  and  Freeman 
Collins  drove  meat  carts,  Samuel  Brackett  took  orders  and  de¬ 
livered  groceries  from  his  store  in  North  Eastham,  and  Will 
Atwood  brought  good  things  from  Johnny  Smith’s  (later  Clar¬ 
ence  Knowles’ )  bake  shop  in  Orleans. 
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Mr.  George  Clark’s  store,  big  and  square,  stood  on  the 
knoll  opposite  the  Eastham  station.  There  everything  from 
brooms  and  candy  to  hay  and  grain  could  be  purchased.  Mr. 
Clark  was  also  the  postmaster  for  many  years.  He  took  his 
duties  very  seriously,  becoming  much  annoyed  at  the  interrup¬ 
tions  of  the  gay  crowd  of  young  people  who  sat  around  on  the 
barrels,  beneath  the  kerosene  lamps,  joking  and  laughing, 
while  they  waited  for  the  family  mail.  Not  one  of  those  merry¬ 
makers  can  ever  forget  his  face,  red  with  exasperation,  as  he 
slammed  open  the  window  and  ordered  silence  while  he  "car¬ 
ried  on  the  Government’s  business.”  Sometimes  the  tables 
were  turned  and  the  joke  was  on  the  perpetrators.  One  night 
before  the  Fourth,  when  pranks  were  being  played,  some  boys 
tugged  a  rowboat  from  the  pond  up  to  the  store,  and  struggled 
until  they  succeeded  in  putting  it  on  top  of  the  flat  roof.  The 
next  morning,  they  were  hiding  nearby,  waiting  to  hear  the 
expected  tantrum.  But,  when  George  arrived,  he  stopped  to 
look  at  the  spectacle,  then  drolled  as  he  unlocked  the  door, 
"Well,  looks  as  though  there  was  quite  a  high  tide  last  night!” 


FOUR  WELL  REMEMBERED  BUILDINGS 

Eastham’s  old  grammar  school  combined  three  even  older  district  schools.  Sam  Brackett’s 
general  store  in  North  Eastham  is  a  familiar  sight  to  many.  The  old  Eastham  depot  is  no 
longer  a  village  gathering  place  for  the  arrival  of  the  night  train.  And  the  old  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  built  in  1821,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1920. 


TWO  OLD  TIMERS — William  Bradford  Steele,  age  96  (left)  and  Elsias  Chase,  age  90  (right),  East- 
ham’s  two  oldest  residents.  Mr.  Steele,  who  holds  the  Post  cane,  still  occasionally  practices  his  trade  of 
barbering  and  had  just  shaved  Elsias  when  this  was  taken. 


This  store  was  opened  in  1871  by  Mr.  Clark’s  father,  Ed¬ 
ward  Clark,  who  in  1866  also  built  a  large  three-store  edifice 
near  Great  Pond  which  was  first  used  as  a  tannery  and  later  as  a 
canning  factory.  It  was  constructed  of  timbers  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  demolished  in  1864.  Since  the  tannery 
business  started  at  the  time  of  Gustavus  Swift  was  operating 
his  slaughter  house  at  Thumpertown,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  hides  were  obtained  from  him,  although  it  is  known  that 
some  were  brought  to  the  factory  by  boat  from  Boston.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  machinery,  the  products  were  crudely  made 
by  hand,  even  the  fish  oil  that  was  used  in  the  process  being 
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tried  out  at  the  tannery.  Much  of  the  leather  produced  was 
sent  to  dealers  in  Boston  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  valises, 
harnesses  and  even  fire  hose,  before  a  composition  of  rubber 
and  cotton  was  used  for  that  purpose.  Competition  with  tan¬ 
neries  which  used  modern  machinery  became  too  keen,  and 
soon  after  1873  Clark’s  Tannery  was  closed.  The  factory 
building  remained  idle  for  several  years.  It  was  operated  as  a 
fish  cannery  for  a  few  seasons,  but  this  industry,  too,  was  soon 
abandoned. 
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Many  early  storekeepers  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  ells 

of  their  dwelling  houses.  Among  them  were  Joshua  Atwood 

who  lived  in  the  square  house  by  the  Salt  Pond  in  the  early 

1800s,  Beniah  Higgins,  who  owned  the  Sullivan  house  and 

whose  store  was  moved  away  from  the  house  after  his  death 

in  1876,  and  Elijah  Knowles  who  resided  on  the  corner  of  the 

King’s  Highway  and  Samoset  Road  in  the  1870s.  Another 

storekeeper  of  the  1870s  was  John  Witherell.  In  North  East- 

ham  the  brothers  George  and  Samuel  Brackett  conducted  a 

large  general  store  which  had  formerly  been  owned  by  Arthur 

H.  Cobb.  Obed  Horton  and  Mrs.  Addie  Nickerson  kept  small 

stores  when  they  were  the  town  postmasters.  Two  fine  stores 

are  now  operated  at  Eastham  Center,  one  by  Postmaster  Otis 

Barton  and  the  other  by  Fred  Ohman,  successor  to  Alfred  O. 

Stowell. 

• 

NOTES  ON  EASTHAM  SCHOOLS 

The  early  settlers  of  Eastham  provided  teachers  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  for  their  children,  classes  being  held  in  various 
homes  until  1773,  when  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built.  In 
1666  Jonathan  Sparrow  was  engaged  by  the  parents  to  con¬ 
duct  the  classes.  In  1678  the  first  appropriation  was  made  by 
the  town  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  In  1687  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  having  ordered  all  towns  of  fifty  families  to  employ 
a  teacher,  took  steps  to  aid  the  towns  in  support  of  the  new 
law.  A  duty  was  laid  on  all  fish  caught  in  the  Colony,  and 
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a  sum  of  to  5  pounds  was  given  each  town  annually. 

In  1693  the  master  was  ordered  to  teach  the  children  to 
"read,  write  and  cast  accounts.”  In  1700  Eastham  agreed  to 
pay  the  teacher  10  pence  per  week  for  each  child  in  the  school, 
Mr.  John  Sunderland  being  the  master  at  the  time.  In  1705 
Mr.  Ebenezer  White  became  the  teacher.  At  that  time  it  was 
agreed  that  "every  person  that  sends  any  child  or  children  to 
said  school  shall  pay  two  pence  a  week  for  every  child  so  sent — 
those  persons  that  live  in  the  northward  end  of  Great  Blackfish 
river,  belonging  to  this  town,  if  they  will  hire  and  keep  on  their 
own  cost  and  charge  a  suitable  person  to  keep  a  school  among 
themselves  to  teach  their  children  to  read  the  English  bible 
shall  be  freed  from  paying  to  the  town  School,  so  long  as  they 
keep  one  of  their  own.”  This  section  later  became  the  North 
Precinct.  In  1713  while  Mr.  Peter  Barnes  was  master  it  was 
voted  to  alternate  the  school  sessions  yearly  between  the  Central 
and  South  Precincts,  the  Cove  being  the  dividing  line.  In 
1714  Mr.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Treat,  agreed  to  teach,  for  which  he  was  paid  10  pounds  above 
his  church  salary. 

After  the  North  and  South  precincts  became  separate 
townships,  Eastham  divided  her  territory  into  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Two  schoolhouses  were  built  in  1797  at  a  cost  of 
$400;  one  was  built  in  1800  and  two  more  in  1803. 

Children  of  all  ages  went  to  the  one-room  district  school- 
house  located  nearest  their  homes.  The  masters  of  those 
schools  must  often  have  been  tried  beyond  endurance.  The 
writer  used  to  enjoy  hearing  a  story  told  over  and  over  again 
by  her  great  aunt  Mary  Thankful  Mayo  as  she  recalled  her 
childhood  days.  One  day  in  the  early  1840s,  so  the  story  went, 
when  Mary  was  the  youngest  child  in  the  room,  Edward  Penni- 
man,  one  of  the  big  boys,  held  a  piece  of  molasses  candy  in  his 
hand  until  it  was  all  warm  and  sticky,  then  quickly  rubbed  it 
into  the  hair  of  Sylvanus  Knowles  who  was  seated  in  front  of 
him.  Giggles  and  ill-concealed  laughter  went  the  rounds  of 
the  room,  until  finally,  in  desperation,  the  schoolmaster  sent 
Edward  outside  to  cut  a  stick  for  the  flogging.  When  the  cul- 
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prit  came  back  with  a  little  brittle  twig,  the  school  went  off 
into  more  gales.  Then  Sylvanus  was  sent  out  to  find  one  he 
thought  would  be  proper  size;  back  he  came,  dragging  a  tree 
trunk  he  could  not  get  inside  the  door.  By  that  time,  there 
was  such  an  uproar  the  master  decided  all  needed  punishment. 
Two  by  two,  he  took  them  by  the  collar,  boys  or  girls,  and 
slammed  them  together  again  and  again.  Finally,  it  was  near¬ 
ing  little  Mary  Thankful’s  turn  and,  quickly  counting  ahead, 
she  realized  she  would  have  no  partner,  and  all  the  school¬ 
master’s  strength  would  be  used  in  shaking  her  alone.  So,  as 
he  reached  to  yank  her  from  the  bench,  she  grabbed  too,  and 
wrapped  her  arms  around  his  legs,  hanging  on  with  all  her 
might.  Shake  as  he  would,  the  teacher  could  not  get  rid  of 
her  and  finally  sent  her  to  her  seat  before  the  others  could  re¬ 
lapse  into  more  hilarity. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  day  had  to  work  hard 
after  school  hours.  In  many  homes  fathers  and  older  brothers 
were  at  sea  planting  or  harvest  time,  and  the  young  boys  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  season’s  work.  Every  fall,  they  drove 
the  horses  and  dump  carts  to  the  beach  to  gather  driftwood  or 
to  bring  seaweed  from  the  shore  to  be  piled  around  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  homes  as  protection  from  the  cold  winter  winds. 
The  girls  sewed  patchwork  squares  and  knitted  the  family’s 
sunplv  of  warm  stockings,  then,  before  darkness  fell,  ran  to  the 
swamos  to  fill  their  chip  baskets  with  lumps  of  peat  that  had 
been  cut  from  the  bogs,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  attic  to  be 
spread  under  the  warm  roof  to  dry.  One  warm  spring  after¬ 
noon,  while  on  this  errand,  little  Mary  Thankful  discovered  the 
edge  of  the  peat  bog  was  a  wonderful  place  on  which  to  slide. 
This  she  did  over  and  over  again  until  she  was  thoroughly  caked 
with  the  thick  mud  which  would  not  come  off.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  her  anxious  brothers  found  her  lying  under  the 
attic  roof  which  she  had  been  taught  was  the  proper  place  for 
drying  out  peat! 

As  the  population  of  the  town  declined,  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  were  consolidated.  In  the  middle  1800s  there  were  four 
districts.  The  number  one  schoolhouse  was  on  the  Bridge 
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road,  number  two  on  the  main  road  by  Micah  Paine’s,  number 
three  at  the  junction  of  Nauset  road,  and  number  four  on  the 
main  road  in  North  Eastham  near  Isaiah  Horton’s.  In  1878 
the  number  two  schoolhouse  was  abandoned  and  the  number 
one  was  moved  to  a  new  location  on  the  Cove  between  the 
properties  of  Abijah  Mayo  and  John  Myrick,  thus  consolidat¬ 
ing  those  districts. 

The  school  year  was  a  long  one,  extending  from  the  Mon¬ 
day  after  Thanksgiving  until  the  first  of  September.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  which  was  called  the  winter  term, 
classes  were  usually  conducted  by  college  students  who  gave 
their  charges  good  training  in  the  fundamentals.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  spelling  were  considered 
the  important  subjects.  In  1881  two  Dartmouth  students, 
Mr.  Horne  and  Mr.  Watson,  were  teaching  in  the  number  one 
and  number  two  districts.  Both  considered  their  pupils  ex¬ 
cellent  spellers  and  staged  a  spelling  match  between  their 
schools.  It  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  the  words  be¬ 
ing  given  out  by  Mr.  Bowler,  the  pastor.  The  pupils  proved 
to  be  all  their  teachers  had  contended,  spelling  word  after 
word  correctly  until  the  match  had  to  be  called  to  a  close  as  the 
hour  neared  midnight  with  seven  still  standing  from  the  num¬ 
ber  one  school  and  one  boy  from  the  number  two.  They  were 
Jonathan  (Jot)  Lewis,  Austin  Smith,  Hattie  Rogers,  Celia 
Walker,  Carrie  Harding,  Bessie  Penniman  and  Emma  Knowles 
from  number  one,  and  Arthur  Perry  from  the  number  two 
school. 

The  little  original  number  two  schoolhouse  was  typical  of 
all  such  country  schools.  Across  the  road  were  two  old  houses 
occupied  by  bachelor  brothers  Sparrow  and  Thomas  Snow.  At 
recess  time,  the  little  girls  often  ran  across  to  share  goodies  from 
their  lunch  baskets  with  poor  old  crippled  Tom.  And  beside 
the  school  was  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Micah  Paine.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  his  open  doorway  while  waiting  for  the  clang  of  the 
bell  to  call  them  to  lessons,  all  the  children  enjoyed  watching 
the  smith  as  he  worked  at  the  big  iron  forge.  Those  were 
happy  days,  when  the  town  children  attended  the  district 
schools,  spending  the  term  in  ungraded  classes  until  their  par- 
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EASTHAM  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL — This  fine  school,  of  Cape  Cod  or  Colonial  style,  was  built  in 
1936,  replacing  an  old  three-room  grammar  school  which  had  served  since  1902. 


ents  decided  they  were  old  enough  to  attempt  higher  education. 
School  books  were  purchased  by  the  parents,  and  became  quite 
dog-eared  by  the  time  the  youngest  member  of  a  family  had 
left  the  old  school  bench.  The  next  step  was  attendance  at 
Rock  Harbor  Academy,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Orleans  Li¬ 
brary.  This  was  considered  so  far  from  home  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  pupils  to  be  boarded  with  Orleans  families  during  the 
school  week! 

In  1902  the  three  Eastham  schoolhouses  were  moved  to¬ 
gether  forming  a  three-room  grammar  school.  While  this 
work  was  being  done,  sessions  were  held  in  the  old  Town  Hall. 
Well  remembered  for  her  long  and  faithful  years  of  service  in 
the  Eastham  primary  school  is  Miss  Florence  Keith. 

A  fine  new  schoolhouse  containing  every  facility  for  mod¬ 
ern  teaching  was  opened  in  September,  1936.  The  building 
committee  included  Stanley  M.  Walker,  Charles  A.  Gunn, 
Maurice  W.  Wiley,  Harvey  T.  Moore,  Daniel  Sparrow  and 
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Leslie  Chase.  Under  Principal  Otto  Nickerson,  the  instruc¬ 
tors  maintain  a  high  standard  in  which  the  town  takes  great 
pride.  Their  work  is  supplemented  by  that  of  special  super¬ 
visors  in  nature,  art,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  beside 
several  adults  who  assist  in  the  4-H  Club  work  which  stimu¬ 
lates  interest  in  the  handicrafts.  A  health  council  sponsors  a 
school  lunch  program  which  gives  the  children  a  well-balanced 
hot  lunch  at  noon. 

Eastham  high  school  students  now  attend  Orleans  High 
School. 

NOTES  ON  EASTHAM  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  regard  to  social  organizations  of  the  town,  there  has 
always  been  much  community  interest  in  any  project  concern¬ 
ing  good  fellowship,  culture  or  charity. 

In  1809  the  townspeople  raised  $31  for  the  support  of  a 
singing  school.  These  gatherings  were  held  in  the  Church 
vestry  during  the  winter  months,  and  attended  by  all  who  en¬ 
joyed  community  singing.  They  were  conducted  by  the  min¬ 
ister  who  helped  arrange  the  concert  with  which  the  meetings 
closed.  This  custom  continued  for  many  years. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  was  organized  in  1891 
and  remained  active  until  1927.  Miss  A.  May  Knowles  was 
probably  the  most  enthusiastic  leader  of  this  civic  minded 
group.  At  one  time  the  society  had  137  members  interested 
in  raising  money  to  beautify  and  improve  the  town.  The  most 
important  projects  undertaken  were  the  preservation  of  the  old 
mill  and  the  building  of  a  public  library.  Realizing  the  old 
town  mills  were  fast  being  demolished  or  removed  from  many 
neighboring  places,  the  Society  purchased  the  Eastham  mill  and 
transferred  ownership  to  the  town,  thus  preserving  the  old  land¬ 
mark  for  all  to  enjoy. 

The  Library  was  built  in  1897.  Supplemented  bv  an  an¬ 
nual  town  appropriation  it  is  maintained  by  a  trust  fund  re¬ 
ceived  from  Matthew  Luce,  Sr.,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Charles  Billings.  Before  this  building  was  erected, 
the  town  supported  a  library  in  the  hall  above  George  Clark’s 
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store.  Librarians  have  been  Mrs.  Clara  Higgins  Hall,  Mrs. 
Sadie  Clark,  Mrs.  Rose  Nickerson  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Brewer 
Keefe,  who  has  now  held  the  position  efficiently  for  over  twen¬ 
ty-eight  years  (1950). 

In  Eastham’s  little  triangular  park  where  the  mill  is  lo¬ 
cated  is  also  preserved  the  huge  stone  trough  inscribed  with  the 
beatitude,  "Blessed  are  the  Merciful’’  that  catered  to  the  thirsty 
animals  of  bygone  generations. 

Another  active  group  was  the  Agricultural  Society  which, 
upon  disbanding,  left  the  funds  in  its  treasury  to  Eastham  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  Christmas  presents  for  children  of  the 
town.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  annual  custom  of  a  family 
party  at  the  Town  Hall.  For  over  thirty  years,  Santa  Claus 
has  appeared  here  every  Christmas  Eve.  How  the  rafters  ring 
when  he  emerges  from  the  chimney  with  his  pack  bulging 
with  presents,  one  individually  selected  for  each  child  in  East- 
ham  under  high  school  age.  The  Eastham  Grange  and  the 
Ladies’  Aids  of  the  Methodist  and  Universalist  Churches  spon¬ 
sor  the  party  each  year,  adding  materially  to  the  fund  needed  to 
finance  the  good  time.  It  is  attended  by  young  and  old,  many 
parents  seeing  in  the  pleasure  of  their  children  a  recurrence  of 
the  delight  of  their  own  childhood.  It  seems  to  be  a  code 
with  the  older  children  never  to  break  the  faith  of  the  littler 
ones  as  they  all  talk  with  the  jolly  old  Santa  Claus. 

For  several  years  parents  have  cooperated  in  an  effort  to 
direct  the  social  interests  of  their  young  people.  Supervised 
parties  for  the  teen  age  group  are  held  in  the  Town  Hall  with 
dancing  and  refreshments  in  the  upper  hall  and  playing  of 
games  in  the  recreation  room. 

Eastham  Grange,  No.  308,  was  organized  April  8,  1912, 
at  the  old  Town  Hall,  with  fifty-two  charter  members.  The 
first  officers  installed  were  Master  Lester  Horton,  Overseer  Her¬ 
bert  Nickerson,  Treasurer  Carrie  Holbrook,  Secretary  Mable 
Cobb  Chase,  Steward  Alice  Knowles,  and  Assistant  Steward 
Annie  Knowles.  Maurice  W.  Wiley  is  the  present  master  of 
this  organization.  The  Grange  has  undertaken  many  worth¬ 
while  projects.  The  good  cheer  it  has  spread  throughout  the 
years  has  vastly  aided  the  town  in  its  welfare  work,  countless 
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baskets  of  groceries  and  loads  of  winter  fuel  supplies  having 
been  distributed.  The  elderly  and  the  shut-ins  are  always  re¬ 
membered  at  Christmas  time.  The  Grange  financed  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  bandstand  on  the  Town  Hall  grounds  which  has 
been  used  extensively  for  concerts  by  the  Junior  Community 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Nassi,  school  supervisor 
of  music.  It  also  sponsors  the  local  troops  of  Cubs  and  Boy 
Scouts.  During  the  Second  World  War  this  organization  kept 
a  complete  record  of  the  boys  in  the  service  including  their 
locations  and  ratings.  Journals  were  sent  them  periodically 
and  gifts  each  Christmas. 

Eastham  was  the  first  town  on  Cape  Cod  to  sanction  of¬ 
ficially  the  holding  of  adult  vocational  or  handicraft  classes 
sponsored  by  the  State.  Many  have  taken  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  food  buying  and  nutrition,  dressmaking  and  tailor¬ 
ing,  slip-cover  making,  braiding  and  hooking  rugs,  and  the  re¬ 
finishing  of  furniture. 

OLD  HOUSES  OF  EASTHAM 

The  northeast  section  of  Eastham  has  always  been  called 
by  the  old  name,  Nauset.  To  many,  this  is  the  most  pictures¬ 
que  part  of  the  town.  There,  beneath  the  scrub  oaks  and  the 
gnarly  pines  which  grow  between  the  moors  and  the  sea,  the 
lovely  pink  flowers  of  the  trailing  arbutus  peep  forth  in  the 
early  spring,  and  on  the  moors,  the  wild  roses  blossom  in  the 
summertime,  and  along  the  shore,  the  pale  blue  marsh  flowers 
in  the  fall.  There  nestled  beneath  the  hillsides,  away  from 
the  winter  wind,  but  placed  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  dunes  and 
the  blue  sea,  were  the  ancient  homesteads  of  the  Doane  family. 
For  that  was  the  land  that  was  granted  to  Deacon  John  Doane, 
and  it  is  there  that  markers  show  the  location  of  his  rooftree. 

Following  are  a  few  notes  on  some  of  Eastham’s  old 
houses: 

The  old  houses  that  stood  opposite  the  Abaelino  Doane 
farm  were  last  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Barnabas  Freeman  and 
the  Kinney  families. 


1741-1951 — The  old  Cape  Codder  here  pictured  is  a  near  perfect  speciman  of  the  type,  low,  beauti- 
tifully  proportioned,  with  large  central  chimney.  Nathaniel  Swift,  brother  of  Gustavus  P.  Swift, 
founder  of  the  meat  packing  firm,  once  occupied  it.  Note  the  1951  touch — the  television  aerial. 
Now  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Daley. 


On  Fort  Hill,  Nauset  Moors  Farm  was  owned  by  Seth 
Knowles,  and  the  Dr.  Katwinkle  estate  by  Sylvanus  Knowles. 

Clayton  Horton’s  house  was  built  by  the  carpenter  El- 
kanah  Paine  and  later  occupied  by  his  son  Thomas  K.  Paine. 

Nathan  Clark  owns  the  house  built  by  Henry  and  Thank¬ 
ful  Rich,  and  later  occupied  as  a  summer  home  by  the  Krog- 
mans  and  the  Alexander  Cutlers. 

The  Anderson  house  was  the  old  Deacon  Joshua  Paine 
homestead. 
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The  house  now  owned  by  Frank  Cobb  was  the  property 
of  Captain  Freeman  Dill. 

Ralph  Eaton  now  lives  in  the  old  Roland  Cobb  place, 
later  owned  by  Will  Forrest. 

The  George  Dill  house  was  owned  by  Timothy  and  Tem¬ 
perance  Mayo. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Stone  owns  the  Captain  Lombard  place. 

Raymond  Daley  owns  the  Nathaniel  Swift  house,  since 
occupied  by  Snow  Y.  Higgins. 

Mrs.  William  Rodd  owns  the  Elijah  Knowles  place,  later 
used  as  a  summer  residence  by  Stillman  P.  Doane. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stone  owns  the  James  Penniman  place,  later 
occupied  by  the  Whitman  Howes. 

The  Sullivan  house  was  the  Beniah  Higgins  homestead. 

The  John  Sparrow  house  was  owned  by  George  Seabury, 
whose  daughter  Loisa  married  Timothy  Sparrow.  Another 
daughter,  Deborah,  married  Roland  Doane,  who  owned  the 
Harvey  Moore  house  at  its  original  location. 

The  Salt  Pond  House  was  owned  many  years  ago  by 
Elisha  Cobb,  and  later  by  George  Moore. 

The  square  house  diagonally  across  was  the  old  Joshua 
Atwood  place. 

The  house  owned  by  the  late  Austin  Cole  was  the  home 
of  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Cobb,  and  originally  owned  by  the 
Rev.  Philander  Shaw. 

"Crossways”  was  owned  by  Henry  Knowles  and  later  by 
Captain  James  Savage,  who  had  formerly  owned  the  house  now 
belonging  to  George  Wiley. 


THREE  OLD  CAPE  CODDERS 

TOP:  Once  the  noted  Crosby  Tavern,  this  old  house  on  Bridge  road  is  now  owned  by  Prince 
Hurd.  CENTER:  Built  by  Sylvanus  Doane,  this  old  house  on  Nauset  road  is  now  owned 
by  Ralph  A.  Chase.  LOWER:  The  Thomas  Gill  house,  on  Nauset  road. 
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Opposite  is  the  old  house  once  owned  by  Knowles  Doane, 
and  later  Simeon  Perry  and  recently  by  the  late  Martha  Atwood 
Baker. 

Captain  Barnabas  Chipman  built  the  house  owned  by  Mrs. 
Abbot  Knowles. 

The  Myrick  Clark  house  by  Depot  Pond  was  later  owned 
by  Henry  Nickerson. 

Prince  Hurd  owns  the  old  Crosby  Tavern,  lately  occupied 
by  William  Nickerson. 

The  Will  Cole  house  was  built  by  a  Bradford. 

Farther  down  the  Bridge  Road,  Harry  Collins  now  owns 
the  old  Prince  Harding  place. 

Herbert  Nickerson  lives  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
Ruben  Nickerson. 

The  Captain  Jonathan  Sherman  house  was  occupied  many 
years  by  Michael  Harding,  who  married  Eliza  Sherman. 

Leonard  Brewer  owns  Absolam  Walker  home. 

At  Nauset  many  of  the  oldest  houses  originally  belonged 
to  sons  of  the  Doane  family.  The  Isaac  Doane  homestead  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Mr.  Albert  Duncan.  The  Cavalier  Rob¬ 
bins  house  was  built  by  Noah  Doane  and  the  Ralph  Chase 
house  by  Sylvanus  Doane. 

Prescott  Cummings  lives  in  the  house  originally  occupied 
by  a  Doane  and  later  by  Eldad  Higgins. 

The  Doughty  house,  lately  occupied  by  Albion  F.  Rich, 
was  the  old  John  Doane  house. 

The  Winnie  Doane  homestead  was  owned  by  Russell 
Doane,  and  Dr.  Richardson’s  old  house  by  Benjamin  Doane. 

The  Harry  Collins  homestead  is  still  in  the  Collins  family 
and  now  occupied  summers  by  Frank  Collins,  with  his  old 
bookshop  in  one  wing.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Eastham  house 
mentioned  in  Kendall’s  "Travels.” 


THREE  VENERABLE  DWELLINGS 

TOP:  Peter  Higgins  house,  on  Old  Kings  Highway.  CENTER:  Harry  Collins  house,  on 
Nauset  road.  LOWER:  Ella  Mayo  house,  on  Nauset  road. 
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Blanche  Keefe’s  house  was  built  by  Jesse  Brewer  for 
Reuben  Brewer. 

None  of  the  houses  erected  by  the  settlers  remain  stand¬ 
ing  today.  Large  families  grew  up  in  those  homes  and  in  time 
sons  built  on  the  land  allotted  to  them  by  their  fathers.  Those 
new  homes  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  own  pastures  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  rich  fields  of  corn.  Years  later,  several 
mulberry  trees  from  Japan  and  China  were  planted  when  men 
returned  from  long  trips  at  sea;  in  some  dooryards  whispering 
cottonwoods  grew  from  the  saplings  sent  home  by  families  who 
went  to  the  middle  west  to  live;  and  at  many  gateways  or  door- 
stones  pieces  of  coral  from  the  South  Seas  or  walrus  tusks  from 
the  Arctic  bleached  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

Probably  the  oldest  building  in  the  memories  of  most 
residents  was  the  large  barn  which  stood  for  over  two  centuries 
on  the  Abaelino  Doane  farm,  originally  the  grant  of  Thomas 
Prence.  It  was  built  in  1732  of  timbers  hewn  in  the  nearby 
woodlands.  Those  staunch  oak  beams  withstood  many  a 
storm,  but  finally  collapsed  during  a  gale  April  10,  1935.  On 
the  same  farm  a  huge  pear  tree  grew  and  flourished  for  over 
200  years — the  ancient  pear  tree  planted  by  Thomas  Prence. 

OF  THE  OLD  CEMETERIES 

In  the  ancient  cemetery  by  the  Town  Cove,  the  simplicity 
of  the  slate  slabs  is  only  broken  by  the  engraving  of  angels’ 
heads  and  wings  or  skulls  and  crossbones.  There  is  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  solemnity  about  this  little  plot  where  lie  the  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  were  willing  to  endure  severe  hardships  for  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way.  It  was  for 
such  as  these  that  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans  wrote  the  lines, 

Aye,  call  it  holy  ground 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod. 

Although  the  inscriptions  on  many  of  the  stones  have 
been  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  Time,  most  of 
the  oldest  families  are  known  to  have  had  lots  in  this  Old  Burial 
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Ground.  Graves  have  been  identified  as  Atwood,  Bangs, 
Cobb,  Doane,  Freeman,  Harding,  Hedge,  Higgins,  Knowles, 
Mulford,  Paine,  Remick  and  Snow.  Here,  too,  are  three  monu¬ 
ments  bearing  tablets  commemorated  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Sparrow,  John  Doane  and  Ralph  Smith.  The  Sparrow  family 
raised  a  fund  in  1876  with  which  they  erected  a  monument, 
dedicating  it  to  the  memory  of  Richard  and  his  only  son  Jona¬ 
than,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  capable  men  of  the  early 
days.  On  August  21,  1907,  a  meeting  of  the  Doane  Family 
Association  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the  me¬ 
morial  stone  and  tablet  honoring  their  ancestor,  Deacon  John 
Doane,  one  of  the  founders  of  Eastham.  In  June,  1940,  the 
Association  of  Descendants  of  Ralph  Smith  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  bearing  a  bronze  tablet  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ralph 
Smith,  "a  pioneer  of  distinction.” 

Rev.  Samuel  Treat  was  buried  in  this  cemetery  in  March, 
1717.  The  monument  at  his  grave  was  inscribed,  "Here 
Lyes  Ye  Body  of  Ye  Late  Learned  and  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat 
Ye  Pious  and  Faithfull  Pastor  of  This  Church  Who  After  a 
Very  Zealous  Discharge  Of  His  Ministry  For  Ye  Space  of  45 
Years  And  a  Laborious  Travel  For  Ye  Souls  Of  Ye  Indian  Na- 
tivs  Fell  Asleep  in  Christ  March  Ye  18-1716  in  Ye  69  Year  Of 
His  Age.”  Mr.  Treat’s  memory  was  cherished  by  many  gener¬ 
ations.  In  the  late  1800s,  to  the  great  distress  of  many  public 
spirited  people  of  the  town,  his  gravestone  disappeared  from 
its  foundation.  A  new  stone  to  mark  the  grave  of  Eastham’s 
beloved  preacher  was  erected  by  Miss  Lucia  Knowles  who  in¬ 
cluded  the  names  of  her  deceased  sisters  Olive  and  Mercy  in 
the  inscription.  They  were  sisters  of  William  F.  Knowles  who 
inherited  a  part  of  the  old  Treat  farm  on  Fort  Hill  which  had 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Treat’s  widow  to  their  great  grandfather  Col. 
John  Knowles. 

In  the  cemetery  on  the  Bridge  Road  where  most  of  the 
stones  are  dated  in  the  late  1700s  and  early  1800s,  many  quite 
elaborate  inscriptions  are  found.  One  of  the  epitaphs  reads, 
"The  remains  of  Mrs.  Dorcas  Shaw  the  amiable  and  virtuous 
consort  of  the  Rev.  Philander  Shaw  of  this  Town,  who  in  the 
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joyful  hope  of  rising  to  a  glorious  immortality  died  of  a  lan- 
guishment  July  17,  1797,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age.”  An¬ 
other  reads,  "In  memory  of  John  Mayo  who  died  Feb.  14,  1816, 
aged  84.  May  this  long  and  lingering  pain,  These  tedious  days 
and  nights  of  wo  and  no  relief,  When  will  they  be  gone.  My 
steady  faith  in  God  relies  and  all  is  peace  of  mind.” 

There,  too,  the  Church  is  gone  and  the  village  moved, 
leaving  the  little  graveyard  alone  by  the  roadside. 

During  the  1800s  when  American  vessels  were  engaged 
in  world  wide  commercial  trade,  many  Eastham  men  sailed 
away  beyond  the  horizon  never  to  return.  In  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Methodist  cemeteries  on  the  North  Eastham  road 
are  manv  family  plots  in  which  are  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
sad  words  "Lost  at  Sea.”  In  one  Cobb  lot  are  two  memorial 
stones  erected  to  the  memory  of  two  young  sons  of  Scotter 
Cobb  and  Phoebe  Knowles.  On  one  stone  the  inscription 
reads, 

Down  in  the  deep  blue  sea 
Our  son  in  death  dost  rest 
But  on  the  resurrection  morn 
He’ll  wake  with  all  the  blest. 

This  stone  was  in  memory  of  Scotter  Cobb  who  was  lost  at  sea 
in  the  schooner  Plato  in  1837,  aged  22.  Nearby  is  the  stone 
erected  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Captain  Elijah  E,  K.  Cobb, 
who  was  lost  off  Race  Point  in  the  schooner  Mail  in  1853, 
aged  23.  The  grief  that  attended  the  placing  of  such  stones 
was  shared  by  the  whole  community,  it  being  a  common  cloud 
that  hung  over  the  family  of  every  seafaring  man. 


AT  THE  GRINDSTONE 

Some  of  the  authentic  flavor  of  Eastham  yesterdays  is  caught  in  this  study  of  "Uncle”  Thomas 
Gill,  who  farmed  and  fished  for  a  living,  and  whose  old  home  on  Nauset  road  is  now  that  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Whitwright. 
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TOWN  HALLS  AND  TOWN  OFFICERS 

The  first  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1851.  Up  to  that 
time  all  meetings  were  held  in  the  churches  which  were  in  fact 
the  town’s  meetinghouses.  Myrick  C.  Horton,  Barnabas 
Doane,  Sylvanus  Smith  and  Seymour  Bangs  were  appointed  to 
select  a  site  for  a  town  house  in  1851  and  Elijah  E.  Knowles, 
Barnabas  Doane  and  Myrick  Doane  were  chosen  as  a  building 
committee.  This  structure  served  the  town  well  over  the 
years,  a  center  for  social,  cultural  and  civic  events.  Civil  War 
soldiers  for  Eastham  were  recruited  in  the  hall;  the  Universa- 
list  Church  Society  was  organized  here;  the  Eastham  Grange, 
too,  was  organized  in  this  town  hall.  Before  building  of  the 
Nauset  Life  Saving  Station,  volunteer  life_savers  used  it  for  a 
humane  station. 

Twice  the  hall  served  as  a  schoolhouse,  first  from  about 
1869  to  building  of  the  Center  school,  and  then  in  1902  when 
three  ungraded  schools  were  consolidated  into  one  graded 
school  with  Miss  Harriet  B.  Clark  as  teacher,  which  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  until  1908.  A  plan  for  enlarging  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  town  meeting  in  1902,  but  not  carried.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  town  hall,  it  was  sold  at  public  auction  in 
1913  after  62  years  of  faithful  service,  and  then  bought  by  John 
H.  Smart,  who  remodeled  it  into  a  dwelling  house  and  named  it 
Wellington  for  the  two-masted  schooner  J.  V.  Wellington,  of 
which  the  owner  and  master  was  Barnabas  Higgins  Chipman, 
Mrs.  Smart’s  father.  It  is  now  the  home  of  Miss  Matilda 
Smart. 


NEW  AND  OLD  TOWN  HALLS 

First  of  Eastham’s  town  halls  was  this  frame  building  dated  1831,  on  the  sandy  old  main 
highway.  It  was  replaced  in  1913  with  a  fine  brick  building,  through  the  generosity  of 
Timothy  Smith,  Roxbury  merchant  and  a  native  of  the  town. 


TIMOTHY  SMITH 

The  new  Town  Hall  was  built  in  1912,  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Timothy  Smith.  Dedication  exercises  were  held  May  22, 
1913,  the  presentation  address  being  given  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
the  acceptance  speech  by  Mr.  Nathan  P.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Lentz  Or¬ 
chestra  and  the  Harvard  Quartet,  both  of  Boston.  Timothy 
Smith  was  born  in  Eastham  May  27,  1835,  a  son  of  Timothy 
Smith  and  Ruth  Knowles.  For  many  years  he  successfully 


TOWN  HALL  WITH  ADDITION— Architect’s  drawing  by  Walter  M.  Gaffney  of  how  Town  Hall 
will  look  when  the  new  addition  is  completed  in  1951. 


conducted  the  large  Roxbury  department  store  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Besides  the  gift  of  the  Town  Hall,  he  also 
set  up  a  scholarship  fund  for  Eastham  students.  He  died  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1917. 

Under  construction  in  the  winter  of  1950-51  is  the  new 
addition  to  Town  Hall  for  an  auditorium,  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000. 

On  August  26,  1916,  bronze  wall  tablets  in  Town  Hall 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  some  of  the  founders  of  Eastham 
were  presented  by  the  various  family  associations.  At  these 
exercises  Lt.  Gov.  Calvin  Coolidge  paid  tribute  to  Eastham’s 
pioneer  settlers,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  unveiled  the  plaque  in  honor  of  Governor  Thomas 
Prence. 

Eastham’s  form  of  government  is  the  old  fashioned  town 
meeting.  The  town  seal  appropriately  bears  the  head  of  a 
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Nauset  brave  as  he  appeared  in  1620  and  the  words,  "Town  of 
Eastham — Incorporated  1651.” 

The  early  town  treasurers  were: 


Edward  Bangs 

1646 

John  Paine 

1709 

Daniel  Doane 

1666 

Edward  Knowles 

1731 

Thomas  Paine 

1676 

Samuel  Freeman 

1741 

Joseph  Doane 

1703 

Jabez  Snow 

1759 

From  the  last  date  the 

town 

clerk  has  also  acted 

as  the  town 

treasurer.  Men  who  have  served  as  town  clerk 
1760  as  town  treasurer  also)  have  been: 

(and  after 

Nicholas  Snow 

1646 

Isaac  Sparrow 

1790 

Mark  Snow 

1663 

Elijah  Knowles 

1793 

Daniel  Doane 

1676 

Benjamin  Clark 

1797 

Mark  Snow 

1693 

Ebenezer  Paine 

1805 

Thomas  Paine 

1695 

George  Clark 

1824 

John  Paine 

1704 

Joshua  Paine 

1830 

Joseph  Doane 

1729 

Samuel  Knowles 

1836 

Thomas  Knowles 

1743 

Nathan  Knowles 

1842 

Nathaniel  Freeman 

1746 

David  Higgins 

1847 

Thomas  Knowles 

1748 

Heman  Doane 

1849 

Jabez  Snow 

1759 

Josiah  M.  Cole 

1865 

Edward  Knowles 

1761 

Joshua  Paine 

1866 

Gideon  Baty 

1774 

Heman  Doane 

1874 

Richard  Knowles 

1779 

George  Clark 

1878 

Isaac  Pepper 

1782 

George  T.  Dill 

1891 

Samuel  Higgins 

1786 

Leslie  Chase 

1919- 

At  the  present  time  the  Town  Clerk  acts  also  as  the  Town 
Treasurer,  Collector  of  Taxes  and  Registrar  of  Voters. 

The  three  selectmen  act  as  the  Board  of  Assessors,  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Welfare.  That  they  have  done 
their  work  well  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  town  is  free  of 
debt.  In  1935  it  was  found  to  have  cash  in  its  treasury  and 
sufficient  assets  to  give  it  the  highest  per  capita  cash  balance 
and  surplus  of  any  town  in  the  state. 

A  Finance  Committee  now  investigates  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  townspeople  to  vote  wisely 
on  town  meeting  day. 


CHARTER  MEMBERS — Shown  here  is  a  group  of  charter  members  of  the  Eastham  Volunteer  Fire¬ 
men’s  Association.  Left  to  right:  Alonzo  Gill,  Frank  Fuller,  Nathan  Clark,  Harold  Arnold,  Deputy 
Chief  Horace  Moore,  Chief  Nathan  Nickerson,  Sr.,  Andrew  Merrill,  Winfred  Knowles. 


Feeling  that  the  tax  payers  on  "summer  property"  who  do 
not  have  the  voting  privilege  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  a  summer  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  for 
the  first  time  in  August,  1948.  It  was  conducted  by  Stanley 
Horton,  who  invited  part  time  residents  to  express  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  existing  conditions  and  to  make  suggestions  they  might 
consider  helpful  to  the  town.  This  gesture  met  with  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  another  meeting  was  called  in  August,  1949, 
at  which  Winfield  Knowles  presided. 

Before  1946  the  Orleans  Fire  Department  was  paid  a 
minimum  of  $75  for  services  rendered  at  fires  in  Eastham.  At 
the  Eastham  town  meeting  held  February  4,  1946,  an  article 


Nauset  on  Cape  Cod 
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proposing  $5,000  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  fire 
apparatus  was  approved.  A  fireman’s  association  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  committee  composed  of  Alfred  Stowell,  Nathan 
Nickerson  and  Albion  F.  Rich,  Jr.,  and  out  of  this  has  come  a 
capable  and  efficient  volunteer  fire  department. 

The  Eastham  Volunteer  Firemen’s  Association  was  orig¬ 
inally  organized  July  18,  1941,  and  was  incorporated  February 
7,  1945,  as  a  non-profit  organization,  open  to  all  male  voters 
or  property  owners  in  Eastham,  and  having  for  its  purpose:  "to 
assist  in  the  further  prevention  and  combating  of  fires,  promot¬ 
ing  drills  and  instruction  in  first  aid  and  rescue  work,  the  further¬ 
ing  of  social  activities  among  and  between  the  members  of  the 
association  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  community.”  Its  in¬ 
come  comes  from  membership  dues,  donations  and  the  proceeds 
from  community  dances,  whist  parties,  dinners,  shows  and 
similar  activities. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Firemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  has  raised  and  expended  about  $2,800  on  projects 
beneficial  to  the  town.  Among  these  were:  purchase  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  town  fire  signal  system  with  siren,  purchase  of 
an  auxiliary  fire  truck  and  additional  fire  hose,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  purchase  of  a  combination  resuscitator-inhalator- 
aspirator.  At  present  it  is  working  on  installing  standpipes  for 
the  quick  drawing  of  water  at  strategic  locations.  It  has  also 
conducted  first  aid  courses  and  given  lectures  on  fire  preven¬ 
tion,  on  volunteer  fire  departments,  and  similar  subjects.  Pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  the  association  is  forty-eight,  of  which 


EASTHAM  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 

All  in  this  group  gathered  in  front  of  the  new  fire  station  are  members  of  the  association,  and 
those  with  (F)  after  their  names,  and  the  several  chiefs,  are  all  active  call  firemen. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Clyde  Earle  (F),  Nathan  Clark  (F),  Manuel  Escobar  (F),  Charles 
Hollis  (F),  Eugene  Zack,  Robert  Whiting  (F),  Anton  Escobar,  Jr.  (F),  Gordon  Nickerson 
(F),  Winfred  Knowles  (F),  Frank  Fuller,  Deputy  Chief  Horace  Moore,  Deputv  Chief 
James  Johnston,  Jr.,  Maurice  Moore  (F),  George  Howard,  Harold  Arnold,  Clarence  Walker, 
Elmer  Lloyd  (F),  Henry  Clark,  Howard  N.  Walker,  Roy  French  (F),  Clarence  Doughty  (F). 
Kneeling,  left  to  right:  Stanley  Horton,  James  Schofield,  Robert  Deschamps  (F),  Chief 
Nathan  Nickerson,  Sr.,  John  Grozier  (F),  Alonzo  Gill  (F),  James  Adamson  (F),  Andrew 
Merrill  (F). 
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twenty-four  are  active  call  firemen.  Presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  since  1941  have  been:  Winfred  Knowles,  George  Howard 
(2  years),  Maurice  Moore  (2  years),  Winfred  Knowles  (2 
years),  Clyde  Becker  and  the  present  incumbent  Clarence 
Doughty  (second  year), 

At  the  town  meeting  on  February  4,  1947,  it  was  voted 
to  share  the  purchase,  cost  and  maintenance  of  an  ambulance 
jointly  with  the  towns  of  Orleans  and  Brewster,  the  sum  of 
$2,100  being  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

The  300th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Town 
of  Nauset  in  1646  came  during  a  period  of  very  serious  world 
wide  trouble.  Because  of  this,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
hold  any  special  observance  to  celebrate  the  occasion  and  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  event  until  1951,  the  300th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  date  when  Nauset’s  name  was  changed  to  Eastham. 
Th  Pilgrims  struck  such  deep  roots  in  this  new  land  that  the 
300th  anniversary  of  any  town  gives  us  cause  to  reflect  upon 
the  rich  traditions  and  the  heritage  they  left  us.  Their  high 
ideals  of  politics  and  religion  were  the  dominant  principles  up¬ 
on  which  the  communities,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation 
were  founded. 

Eastham  is  keenly  aware  of  its  responsibilities.  Although 
several  of  the  names  in  the  early  lists  of  freemen  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  names  of  many  newcomers  added,  the  old  com¬ 
munity  spirit  still  survives.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation,  there  is  a  desire  to  preserve  the  natural  character  of 
the  old  township.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  February, 
1948,  an  important  step  was  taken,  the  town  voting  to  support 
the  recommendations  of  its  Planning  Board.  At  that  meeting 
voters  approved  several  building  and  subdivision  regulations, 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  any  possible  exploitation  or  unre¬ 
stricted  development  here.  The  Planning  Board  members 
were  Robert  Deschamps,  Lewis  Collins,  Herman  Dill  and  Carl 
Handel,  who  studied  conditions  carefully  under  the  able  and 
untiring  chairmanship  of  Winford  Schofield. 

By  this  action,  and  other  efforts  to  keep  the  town  un¬ 
spoiled,  though  always  progressive,  it  may  be  said  that  East- 


GREAT  POND — A  peaceful  and  charming  cove  of  Eastham’s  Great  Pond,  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
in  the  town. 


ham’s  citizens  heed  well  the  words  that  are  inscribed  in  Latin 
on  Governor  Bradford’s  monument  at  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth, 
"Do  not  basely  relinquish  what  the  Fathers  with  difficulty  at¬ 
tained.’’ 
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Miss  Florence  A.  Cole . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Cole . Eastham,  Mass. 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Cole .  Norwood,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Coleman . 

Bass  Harbor  Head  Light  Station,  McKinley,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Collins,  Sr . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Collins . Eastham,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Collins . Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Consales . Belmont,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Corson . Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Crimmins . Worcester,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Crosby . Washington,  D.  C. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Cummings . Roslindale,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Curtiss . Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Cutler .  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marston  E.  Daley . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Daley . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Daniels . Melrose,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  A.  Daniels . Somerville,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  T.  Davis . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Dayton . Amherst,  Mass. 

*  Gertrude  M.  Dempsey . Westboro,  Mass. 

Everett  E.  Derby  and  Marion  A.  Derby . Leominster,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Margaret  DeSilver . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emile  DeVille . Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Everett  G.  Dill . South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Dill  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  A.  Dill  and  family . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Dobson . Groton,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Doane . Milford,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  W.  Downs . Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rufus  Doig . Stamford,  Conn. 

Arthur  H.  and  Louise  S.  Doolittle . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Duffy,  Sr . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  Dumoulin . Taunton,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Dunsford,  Sr . Eastham,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Durling . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Eastham . Andover,  Mass. 

Eastham  Great  Pond  Trust — Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Eaton . Eastham,  Mass. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Campbell  Eatough . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Eckel  .  .  t . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Miss  Emma  H.  Eckel . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Edwards . Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Edmunds . Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Edmunds . Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Edmunds . Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  P.  Eldredge . Melrose,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elnathan  E.  Eldredge . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Eldredge . Chatham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Eidel . Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Eldredge .  Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  Orville  G.  Estes . Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Fallstrom . Millbury,  Mass. 

*Miss  Frances  M.  Farren . Brookline,  Mass. 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Feener . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milledge  W.  Feener . Randolph,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Donald  Fife .  Eastham,  Mass. 

*Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  Flint . Phillips,  Me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  F.  Francis . Taunton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Fuller . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Fuller . Brookline,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew  Furman . Rock  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Fish,  Jr . Canton,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  French . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Gaffney . Hyannis,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Gairing . Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Gale . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  George . Medfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Gill . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Gill . Eastham,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  D.  Giil . Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Gillette,  Jr . Pembroke,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  E.  Gleason . Winchester,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvers  B.  Gould . Eastham,  Mass. 
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*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gould  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Gray  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E.  Gray  .  . 

Mrs.  Florence  F.  Griffiths . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Grissinger 

Mrs.  Ada  F.  Gross . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Gross  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gunn  . 


....  Weymouth,  Mass. 
...  West  Haven,  Conn. 
.  .  East  Princeton,  Mass. 
Romford  Essex,  England 

. Westfield,  N.  J. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

. Needham,  Mass. 

. Orleans,  Mass. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Hagberg . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gershom  D.  Hall . Harwich,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Hall . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hall . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Handel . Eastham,  Mass. 

*Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Harvey . Belmont,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  N.  Hatch . Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Hatch . Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  C.  Haworth . Haverford,  Pa. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Hayden . . Middleboro,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hemmings . Rockland,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Herdt . Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Foster  Higgins . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hittl . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Alice  Hoffman . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hollis . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Holway . Truro,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Horton . Eastham,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Horton . Lexington,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Horton . Reading,  Mass. 

Mr.  Lester  G.  Horton .  Orleans,  Mass. 

Miss  Lucille  G.  Horton . Walpole,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  M.  Horton . North  Quincy,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Horton,  Jr . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Wendell  B.  Horton . Reading,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hoskins .  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Houck .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Channing  Howard  .  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hoyer . Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Hoyt . Harwich,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Hurd . San  Marino,  Cal. 
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*Mr.  Prince  H.  Hurd . Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Ireland . Orleans,  Mass. 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Johnson . Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Johnson . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Johnson . Eastham,  Mass. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Johnson . Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Iver  N.  Johnson .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jaques . Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jewell . Brockton,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algot  L.  Kasperson  .  . 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kattwinkel  .  .  .  . 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Keefe  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Keefe  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Keene  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Kelsey  .  . 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lysander  S.  Kemp  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Kendall  . 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Kennedy . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kent . 

Mr.  Herbert  Doan  King . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kirst . 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Abbott  S.  Knowles 

Mr.  C.  B.  Knowles . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Knowles  . 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Knowles . 

Dr.  William  T.  Knowles . 


. Worcester,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

.  Eastham,  Mass. 

. Hanson,  Mass. 

. Hingham,  Mass. 

. Chatham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Quincy,  Mass. 

. Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

( Orleans,  Mass. )  Clayton,  Mo. 

. Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

. Belmar,  N.  J. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Topeka,  Kan. 

. Providence,  R.  I. 

. Waltham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  G.  LaPiana . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Larson . Quincy,  Mass. 

*Miss  Helen  L.  Lawton . Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Dr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  E.  Leary . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Lee . Natick,  Mass. 

Harold  and  Anna  Lier . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Lincoln . Eastham,  Mass. 

Dr.  Lewis  Lombard  .  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Lindquist . Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Little . Melrose,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Little . East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Livingston . . . Ayer,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  W.  Lloyd . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Alice  Alberta  Lowe  .  Reading,  Mass. 


*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Macdonald  . 

Mrs.  Della  L.  Macomber . 

Dr.  Frank  G.  Maguire . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Mahoney . 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trovatore  Mainini  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Marden  . 

Mrs.  Annis  Doane  Marsh . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Marshall  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Mathewson 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Mayo . 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Mayo . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  Merrill  .  .  . 

Mr.  Edmond  E.  Milliken . 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Mills . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  Miskelly  . 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Montgomery  .  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  T.  Moore  .  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Mooney  .  . 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr . 


. Wollaston,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

(So.  Wellfleet)  Monson,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Quincy,  Mass. 

. Pittsfield,  Mass. 

. Egypt,  Mass. 

. Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

. Butler,  N.  J. 

. Providence,  R.  I. 

. East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

.  Eastham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Ashland,  Mass. 

. Hartford,  Conn. 

. Dover,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  MacLeod . East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  McCann . Eastham,  Mass. 

Emma,  Frank  and  Martin  McDonald . Watertown,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Hatch  McHenry  and  children . Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mclntire . North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  McCulloch . Needham  Heights,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Nelson . Cranford,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Nelson . East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Newton . .  Cochituate,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Henry  Nickerson .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Nickerson . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Nickerson . Harwich,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Nickerson . .  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Nightingale .  Eastham,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Nikola . Wollaston,  Mass. 

Miss  Natalie  Norris .  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  G.  Nystrom . Worcester,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Ohmann . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Oles . West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Orville  O.  Ordway . Eastham,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Ormsby . Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Osborn . Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  Winthrop  B.  Osborn .  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  J.  O’Shea . Grafton,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elting  F.  Overton . Eastham,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Paine . Andover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Parker . Westboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Payne . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Pease .  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Peck . Cochituate,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  I.  Peers . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Penney . Eastham,  Mass. 

Miss  Betsey  A.  Penniman . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Doane  Perry . Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Peters . Grafton,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  H.  Pinault . Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jorgen  S.  Plesner . Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Margery  Plimpton . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  M.  Polley .  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  Poison . South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Prentice .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Prentice . Berlin,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  S.  Prescott . Eastham,  Mass. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Prince . Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Putnam . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Putnam .  Eastham,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Quinn 


Orleans,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Ramsay . New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Reardon . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rich . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Richardson . Reading,  Mass. 

Mr.  David  Richardson . Charles  River,  Mass. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Richardson,  Jr . Brookline,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson . Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Robinson . Lexington,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Rogers . Wellfleet,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Rogers . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Rouleau .  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Sandblom . West  Rockport,  Me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winford  L.  Schofield . Eastham,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Schreck . West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Schwind . Eastham,  Mass. 

Paula  and  Peter  Schwind . . .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Seaman . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Shafer . :  .  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Sharkin . Boston,  Mass. 

Natalie  Sharpnack  .  Salem,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Sr . Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Sherman . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Shurtlefif . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Shutter . West  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  G.  Simon . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Miss  Matilda  S.  Smart .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  L.  Smith . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlisle  F.  Smith . Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  H.  Smith . Eastham,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Smith .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Smith . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  G.  Smith . Danvers,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Smith . Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Lamont  E.  Smith . Wichita,  Kan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  P.  Smith . Eastham,  Mass. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Smith .  South  Natick,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  F.  Smith . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  S.  Smith . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Snow . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Snow . Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Snow .  Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Snow . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Snow . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Sommit . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Sparrow . Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenrick  A.  Sparrow . Orleans,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Sparrow . Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Howard  I.  Spender . Medfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Spender . Medfield,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  K.  Spink . Foxboro,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  M.  H.  Stevens . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  E.  Stiles . 

Mr.  Guy  B.  St.  John . 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stone . 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Stone 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Stone . 

Mrs.  Sophia  L.  Stone . 

Miss  Virginia  Stone . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  O.  Stowell  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Strathie  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Stubbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sturrock . 

Helen  G.  and  Raymond  D.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  I.  Sumner . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Swift . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Swift  .... 


. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Cranston,  R.  I. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

.  Eastham,  Mass. 

. Osterville,  Mass. 

.  Boston,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Orleans,  Mass. 

.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Stony  Point,  New  York 

. Auburn,  Mass. 

.  .  North  Quincy,  Mass. 

. Canton,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 

. Eastham,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  K.  Taylor . '.  .  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Taylor . New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  B.  Taylor . Chatham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Tibbetts . Orleans,  Mass. 

Miss  Anne  G.  Toomey . East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Trayser .  Barnstable,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  O.  Turner . North  Quincy,  Mass. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Twombly . Winchester,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Fred  S.  Vidler .  Melrose,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerow  M.  Voorhis  . . Noroton,  Conn. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wagstaff . Dover,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Walker . ! . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Walker . Eastham,  Mass. 

Iris  and  Howard  Walker . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Walkup .  Eastham,  Mass. 

#Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  M.  Walkup . Ashland,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  William  Wallace .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Walters . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  S.  Warner . Santiago  de  Chile,  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watson . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Doane  Watson . Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Weidler . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  B.  Wentworth . Eastham,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Welch . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wellman . Milford,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Wells,  Jr . Millis,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Victor  E.  Wells . Melrose,  Mass. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Whitford . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Whiting . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Wiley . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  W.  Wiley . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Willoughby . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Withus . Havana,  Cuba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  E.  Woodward . Waltham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Wright . Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  A.  Yarsley . Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Younie . Quincy,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Young . Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Zack . Eastham,  Mass. 


EASTHAM  FAMILY  SCENE — Ready  for  the  auto  ride,  in  1910. 
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James  K.  Adamson . R.  F.  D.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Depth  Sounding  Machines.  Fathometer — Surecho. 

Katherine  W.  Allen . Hephzibah  House,  R.  F.  D.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Boarding  Home 

A.  G.  Arnold . Cooks  Brook  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Summer  Cottage  Rentals 

Beatrice  M.  Barrett . Samoset  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Old  Windmill  Gift  Shop 

H.  Craigin  Bartlett . 4  Mechanic  St.,  Webster,  Mass. 

Insurance 

Tommy  and  Betty  Beard  wood 

Richwood  Manor  .  Coast  Guard  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Guest  House 

Mrs.  Celia  E.  (Doane)  Bennett 

Bay  State  Stamping  Co .  372  Chandler  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sheet  Metal  Stamping 

Bishop  &  Ahern .  11  Riverside  Ave.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Attorneys 

Howard  Bond 

Sandblom,  Bond  &  Avery . 20  Pinkham  St.,  Brockton  27,  Mass. 

Real  Estate 

John  A.  Boyd .  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston  1 6,  Mass. 

Wallingford  Steel  Co. 

Rose  L.  Bresnahan . Massasoit  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Ships  Lantern  Gift  and  Book  Shop 

Ralph  U.  Brett,  President 

Timothy  Smith  Co .  2285  Washington  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Department  Store  founded  by  Timothy  Smith 


Brock’s  Motel 
Motel 


Nevada  City,  California 
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D.  W.  Broman . 18  Pinkham  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Summer  Rentals 

Warren  E.  Brown . G.  A.  R.  Highway,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Guest  House 

Peter  Bruce . County  Road,  So.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Blacksmith  and  Welder 

Warren  E.  Burgess  .  East  Brewster,  Mass. 

Real  Estate 

M.  J.  Burns .  75  Fayette  St.,  Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

Machinist 

James  W.  Carpenter 

Cove  Bluffs .  R.  F.  D.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Summer  Apartments  and  Cottages 

Anthony  Cavallini 

Hub  Woodworks,  Inc . 100  Union  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mfrs.  Furniture  Frames 

Andrew  V.  Ceselski .  15  Whiting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tax  Accounting — General  Accounting 

Chase  &  Sons,  Inc .  Randolph,  Mass. 

Mfrs.  of  Electrical  Insulating  Tapes 

Ralph  A.  Chase . G.  A.  R.  Highway,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Realtor — Insurance 

James  T.  Clancy . County  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Jenney  Service  Station 

Richard  Clifton 

Cape  Cod  Preserving  Kitchens  .  Medfield,  Mass. 

Pure  Wild  Beach  Plum  Jelly  and  Jam 

Frederick  J.  Colby  .  Cove  Road,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Selectman — Orleans 

Nieta  Cole . Skaket  Road,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Art  and  Crafts — Artists’  Materials — Cape  Cod  Handicrafts 

Richard  C.  Collins 

Old  Collins  House . Nauset  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Old  and  Rare  Books,  Cape  Cod  Histories  and  Genealogies 

Peter  A.  Consales,  M.  D . 122  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Surgeon 
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Everett  H.  Corson . Hyannis  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Distributor  Automobiles,  Cadillac — Oldsmobile 

Miss  Rita  Crimmins .  6  Almont  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gift  Shop 

John  B.  Crosby .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Barney  Crosby  Cottages  on  the  Herring  Pond,  Eastham 

Raymond  L.  Daley  .  Swift  House,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Summer  Cottages 

John  A.  Daniels 

Handy  Card  &  Paper  Co .  170  School  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Paper  Cutting  and  Converting 

Gertrude  M.  Dampsey . Shurtleff  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Grandview  Guest  House 

Eugene  T.  Davis . Rock  Harbor  Road,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Oak  Grove  Cabins — North  Eastham,  Mass. 

Emile  De  Ville 

Richard  Clothing  Mfg.  Co .  225  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Men’s  Suits — Topcoats — Overcoats 

Herman  A.  Dill . Ocean  View  Garage,  Route  6,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Automobile  Repairing  and  Willy-Overland  Sales — Service 

William  A.  Doane — John  J.  Taylor 

Sea  Crest  Shores .  Harwichport,  Mass. 

Summer  Cottage  Rentals 

George  S.  Duffy,  Sr . Camp  Ground  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

William  A.  Dunsford,  Sr. 

Pine  Tree  Cabins .  Route  6,  So.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cottages — Cabins  and  Gas  Station 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Durling . Sunset  Village,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Modern  Waterfront  Cottages 

James  S.  Eastham . 64  Bartlet  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Lawyer 

Eastham  Windmill  Spa .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Edem  Craft  Shop . Sunken  Meadow  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Hand  Made  Aluminum  Jewelry  and  Dishes 
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Elnathan  E.  Eldredge . Sunken  Meadow  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass 

Real  Estate — Summer  Rentals 

L.  V.  Eldredge 

Acme  Laundry  Co.,  Inc . Chatham,  Mass. 

Laundry — Dry  Cleaning — Rug  Cleaning — Fur  Storage 

Milledge  W.  Feener . Box  48,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Carpenter  and  Builder 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  Flint . So.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Summer  Rentals  and  Overnight  Guests 

Frank  A.  Fuller 

Texaco  Oil  Service . Nauset  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Clean  Burning  Heating  Oils 

Roy  E.  French . North  Eastham,  Mass. 

Carpenter  and  Builder — Cabins 

Walter  M.  Gaffney . Hyannis,  Mass. 

Architect 

Carl  R.  Gairing 

Delphi  Contractors .  7223  Penarth  Ave.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

General  Contracting,  Alterations 

Leslie  H.  Gale 

Eastham  Motor  Courts . State  Highway,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Overnight  Cabins 

Frank  E.  Gould  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cedarcrest — Housekeeping  Cottages 

Dr.  Waldo  Hagberg .  894  Millbury  St.,  Worcester  7,  Mass. 

M.  D. 

Gershom  D.  Hall  .  Bank  St.,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Real  Estate 

The  Hancock  Press . 80  Hancock  St.,  Lextington  73,  Mass. 

Printing  Counselors 

Carl  H.  Handel . No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Painter  and  Paperhanger 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Harvey .  1374  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Sidney  R.  Hemmings .  34  North  Ave.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Nursery  and  Landscape 

Martha  Herdt . Massasoit  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Art  Studio 

Mrs.  Frank  Hittl . County  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Guests 

Mrs.  Alice  Hoffman . Box  64,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Rooms  and  Aprons 

Charles  H.  Hollis . Salt  Pond  House,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Guest  House  and  Cottages  (Housekeeping) 

Stan  Horton .  Samoset  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Building — General  Contracting 

Channing  Howard  (Whitman  &  Howard)  .  .  89  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Civil  Engineers 

George  Howard 

The  Howard  Studio . R.  F.  D.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Antiques,  Restored,  Redecorated  and  For  Sale 

Raymond  Hoyer 

Battle  Creek  Dog  Food  Co.  .  .  .  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  (Miller’s  Dog  Food) 
Dog  Food  (New  England  Sales  Manager) 

Frank  C.  Ireland 

Cape  Cod  Rubber  Company . Jet.  Routes  6  and  28,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Distributor  U.  S.  Tires,  Batteries  and  Accessories 

David  J.  Johnson 

Cranberry  Cottage  .  Route  6,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cottages 

Richard  C.  Kelsey . Forest  Beach  Road,  South  Chatham,  Mass. 

Photographer 

Lysander  S.  Kemp,  M.  D . Massasoit  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Herbert  Doan  King,  Secretary  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 


Banking . 916  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Charles  M.  Knowles .  834  Industrial  Trust  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Insurance  Analyst 


Dr.  William  T.  Knowles 
Osteopathic  Physician 
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Harold  and  Anna  Lier 

Kingswood  Cottages  and  Cabins  ....  Route  6,  Eastham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Frank  L.  Macdonald . Nauset  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Concert  Violinist  and  Teacher 

Dr.  Frank  G.  Maguire .  12  Main  St.,  Monson,  Mass. 

Ocean  Side  Furnished  Cottages — South  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

H.  E.  Mahoney . Box  123,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Insurance  and  Annuities 

Ralph  E.  Marshall .  5  Church  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

"Guild  Optician” 

Edmond  E.  Milliken . Doane  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Builder  and  Contractor 

The  Miskellys . Eastham,  Mass. 

Overnight  Guests 

Harvey  T.  Moore  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Carpenter  and  Builder 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Montgomery  .  Sea  View,  Eastham,  Mass. 

House  Guests  and  Cottages — Tourists 

E.  G.  Mooney 

Hartford  Despatch  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc . 

410  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Moving,  Packing,  Shipping 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  McCann . Aspinet  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cottages 

Emma  MacDonald  . Doane  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

30  Northfield  Road,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Real  Estate 

Mrs.  Blanche  McHenry .  44  Buckingham  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Renting — A  Cottage — ''The  Barnacle,”  Eastham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mclntire  .  .  Cooks  Brook  Rd.,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 
Cottages  for  Rent 

A.  Henry  Nickerson  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Nickerson  &  Berger 

Civil  Engineers — Registered  Land  Surveyors 
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Herbert  D.  Nickerson .  Bridge  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Funeral  Director 

Joshua  A.  Nickerson 

Nickerson  Lumber  Company  .  Orleans,  Mass. 

Fred  Ohmann  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Grocery  and  Filling  Station 

Mrs.  Orville  O.  Ordway .  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cottages  to  Rent  by  week  or  month 

George  R.  Osborn .  77  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carpets  and  Rugs 

Wm.  R.  Payne .  Orleans,  Mass. 

Vacation  Rentals 

Walter  I.  Peers . Herring  Brook  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Joiner 

Five  Penneys  Cottages . Kingsbury  Beach,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Norris  H.  Pinault  .  37  Washington  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Deputy  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  County 

Miss  Margery  Plimpton .  Monument  Road,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Director,  Lake  Farm  Camp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  M.  Polley  . 

Fulvue  Cottage,  Kingsbury  Beacn  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Summer  Rental 

J.  H.  and  J.  L.  Putnam . Log  Cabin  Nurseries,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Ornamental  Bantams,  Cultivated  Blueberries 

Ralph  L.  Rogers  .  Eastham,  Mass. 

Carpenter 

Schofield  Brothers  .  Orleans,  Mass. 

Civil  Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors 

George  E.  Schreck  .  .  Cooks  Brook  and  Higgins  Road,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 
Cottage 


Helen  (Mrs.  Philip  J. )  Schwind  . 

First  Encounter  Beach  Road,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Bayberry  Candles 
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Theodore  W.  Seaman . Thumpertown  Landing,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cottage  Operator 

Charles  B.  Shutter 

Graham  Bronzes,  Inc .  303  Wooster  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Manufacturer — Weather  Vanes,  Sundials,  Memorial  Tablets 


Alton  L.  Smith 

A.  F.  Smith  &  Sons  .  Orleans,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Smith,  Secretary  Travelers  Indemnity  Co . Hartford,  Conn. 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Department 


Roger  F.  Smith . Rock  Harbor  Road,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Rock  Harbor  Marine  Station 

Sherwood  S.  Smith . Box  129,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Smith’s  at  First  Encounter  Beach 
Housekeeping  Cottages 

Harry  H.  Snow 

W.  H.  Snow  &  Son . Orleans,  Mass. 

Arthur  L.  Sparrow  Co .  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors 

Capt.  R.  S.  Sparrow . 60  Congress  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York 

John  Sturrock .  3  Manor  Road,  Auburn,  Mass. 

Building  Contractors 

Mr.  L.  T.  Sumner,  Sumner  &  Dunbar  ....  12  Pittsburg  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wholesale  Plumbing  Supplies 

Ralph  E.  Swift . Box  163,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Management  Consultant 

Harold  I.  Swift,  Realtor . King’s  Highway,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Selected  Cape  Cod  Real  Estate 

Harry  Taylor . 124  W^  72nd  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Professional  Engineering  and  City  Planning 

Joshua  B.  Taylor . P.  O.  Box  774,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Real  Estate,  Main  St.,  West  Chatham,  Mass. 

Harold  M.  Twombly 

Amory  Foundry  Company .  380  Amory  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aluminum  Castings 
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Iris  and  Howard  Walker . Bayberry  Hill,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Realtors — Housekeeping  Cottages — G.  A.  R.  Highway 

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Walters . Overlook  Lodge,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Guests 

Charles  H.  Watson  Co .  705  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Manufacturer  of  Women’s  Accessories 

Emerson  B.  Wentworth 

Wentworth  Acres . North  Eastham,  Mass. 

Cabins 

Richard  H.  Whitford 

Eastham  Camps .  State  Highway,  Eastham,  Mass. 

Tourist  Camp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Wiley 

The  Nautilus  .  R.  F.  D.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Tourists 

Maurice  W.  Wiley 

Oak  Grove  Farm . No.  Eastham,  Mass. 

Homegrown  Vegetables 


AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME — Eastham  Town  Hall  in  festive  holiday  array. 
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WELCOME  TO  EASTHAM! 

This  sign  greeted  visitors  entering  the  town  during  the  Tercentenary  Year.  Here  Harry  S. 
Young,  general  chairman  (right)  and  Maurice  W.  Wiley,  honorary  chairman,  inspect  the 
welcome. 


